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Tall, broad, muscular and armed with 
a razor-sharp hatchet, she waged a 
ceaseless crusade against strong drink. 


MELBOURNE THOMAS 


r<AME is an elusive thing. Every - 
one has heard of George Wash- 
ington's childish, whimsy of chopping 
down one solitary cherry tree; few 
know of the exploits of The Lady 
With The Hatchet— Mrs. Carry Nation 
—who went on the rampage, fifty 
years agtX with her little axe. She 
frightened' hell out of every bar- 
tender In America. 

Carry Amelia Moore Nation was 
bom on the 25th of November, 1846. 
in Garrard County, Kentucky 
i U.S.A.V Her father. George Moore. 



was a prosperous stock dealer and 
plantation owner. As a child, Carry 
was greatly influenced by the super- 
stitious folk-lore and religious fer- 
vour of the negro slaves on her 
father's plantation. At the age of 
10. she was converted at a spectacu- 
lar ceremony, typical of the South. 

Her mother, who. unfortunately was 
mentally unstable, suffered from the 
grandiose delusion that site was 
Queen Victoria, and her family hum- 
oured her in tiiis pathetic impersona- 
llnn. which manifested itself in ex- 
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pensive tastes, extravagant clothes 
and elegant carriages. 

Cruelly goaded on by her in- 
curable mania, the unfortunate 
woman, by constant change of scene, 
sought peace of mind. Before Carry 
was 16, she had lived in more than .< 
dozen different towns in Texas, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. She received 
only a very meagre education, for she 
suffered from a serious digestive com- 
plaint. which for quite a long period 
made almost an invalid of her. 

Mrs. Moore’s mental condition 
steadily deteriorated, and she spent 
the last three years of her life in 
the Missouri State Hospital for the 
Insane. 

After the end of the Civil War, 
the fortunes of the Ivioore family, 
already shaky, received a body blow, 
when George Moore got fleeced in a 
disastrous business deal in Texas. 
Thereupon, the family sought obscur- 
ity in the small town of Belton 
i Missouri) . 

Here at the age of 21, Carry met 
and fell in love with Dr. Charles 
Gloyd, a young Union soldier from 
Ohio. Carry made the same tragic 
mistake of imagining that a happy 
marriage was the sure antidote that 
would cure an inveterate drunkard 
All her frantic efforts to wean Gloyd 
of his morbid craving for drink, 
failed dismally. 

After a hellish few months, she 
was persuaded by her anxious par- 
ents to leave Gloyd, who shortly 
afterwards died of alcoholic poison- 
ing. Not unnaturally, this sad epi- 
sode caused Carry to conceive a 
fanatical hatred for all intoxicating 
liquor. 

Carry had to seek a job to keep 
herself and her newly-born child. 
But Fate again dealt her a fiendish 
blow. Insanity struck down her own 
infant daughter, Charlien. 

The next four years were grim ones 


for Carry, who taught at a local 
primary school. She was ultimately 
dismissed from this position after an 
absurd argument with the school 
authorities over the correct pronun- 
ciation of the letter “A.” 

Then in 1877, at the age of 31, ap- 
parently sick of her lone-handed 
struggle, Carry again launched her- 
self on the stormy seas of matrimony, 
this time with a man twenty years 
her senior. The bridegroom was 
David Nation, a man of various tal- 
ents, having in turn been an editor, 
lawyer and minister. 

The next ten futile years were 
spent by Carry and David in a dozen 
small Texan towns, with Carry earn- 
ing most of the money. In 1899, they 
moved to Medicine Lodge (Kansas), 
where David became pastor of the 
local Christian Church. However, his 
old vocation, the legal profession, 
strongly beckoned, and he resigned 
from the ministry to practise law. 

Carry, whose hatred of drink was 
fast becoming a dangerous obsession, 
organised a strong local branch of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Kansas had already passed 
prohibition laws, but illegal sly- 
groggeries flourished everywhere. 
Carry accordingly declared war on 
them. 

She declared that since saloons 
were illegal in Kansas, it was per- 
missible for any indignant citizen to 
forcibly enter a gin palace or beer 
joint, destroy as much of the devil's 
brew as he could, wreak havoc on the 
bar itself, smash the ornate wall mir- 
rors and mutilate the rude nudes on 
the walls. 

Armed with a deadly little hatchet, 
she first struck in the spring of 1900, 
her target being the Hotel Carey at 
Wichita in Kansas. 

Startled drinkers dived for cover, 
as tlie crusader’s little axe viciously 
bit into the bar counter. She caused 
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N OW, chess fanatics, don’t 
panic . . ■ BUT ... I 
experts have assessed that the 
number of possible ways of 
playing the first ten moves 
of a game of chess is 
169,518,829,100,544,000,000,000,000, 

000. Which means that on 
this basis it would take 
217,000,000,000 years to go 
through them all, even if 
every man, woman and child 
on the face of the globe- 
taking the world’s population 
to be 2483 millions— were to 
play without cessation for 
that period. 


thousands of dollars worth of dam- 
age. by the time she was finished 
with the place. 

The court’s sentence V>f seven 
weeks’ gaol for this escapade did not 
deter Carry. 

She chopped a swathe through 
drinking dens, sly grogs, saloon bars 
and clubs right across the whole 
State of Kansas. Enterprise, Dan- 
ville, Winfield and Leavenworth were 
just a few of the towns through 
which she blazed her temperance 
trail. 

Having completed an exciting ap- 
prenticeship in the small towns, Carry 
Nation now felt that it was incum- 
bent upon her to tackle bigger and 
better targets. She set off on a grand 
tour of the whole United States. 

By the time Carry reached New 
York, she was front page news on 
every metropolitan daily paper in the 
whole country. Naturally, she was 
the bugbear of every bar-tender in 

Two contemporary press pictures 
have preserved for posterity the 


appearance of the crazy crusader. 
The first candid camera shot de- 
picted the Lady With The Hatchet- 
snatching a cigarette butt from the 
lips of a startled New York urchin. 

The second graphic picture caught 
Carry actually on the war-path. In 
her left hand, she held open a large 
copy of the Bible. Her right hand 
raised aloft, held her gleaming ex- 
calibur— the famous hatchet. 

A massive black hand-bag secured 
to her waist by a sturdy strap served 
as a scabbard for the hatchet. She 
invariably wore a deaconess type of 
black dress together with a fringed 
black shawl. The only thing that 
relieved the funereal appearance of 
her attire was a large white bow tied 
under her chin. 

The term weaker sex was a sad 
misnomer when applied to Carry. 
This amazon' stood nearly six feet in 
her elastic-sided boots and tipped the 
scales at 13 stone. She had a pair 
of muscular arms that any navvy 
wouldn’t have been ashamed to own. 

Being a woman, Carry wasn't the 
silent avenger type. Whilst her 
hatchet was biting into the bar 
counters, her tongue was biting into 
the assembled company with a brand 
of garrulous invective someone de- 
scribed as "Billingsgate delivered 
with a precise diction.” 

Carry showed considerable ingenu- 
ity in raising the necessary funds to 
pay the regular fines she incurred 
for disturbing the peace. She sold 
hundreds of small souvenir replicas 
of her little axe. 

In 1910, her he&lth started to fail. 
This was hardly surprising in view 
of the fact that during the previous 
decade, she had been literally an 
Aunt Sally for truculent barmen and 
infuriated drinkers all over America. 
She had been forcibly ejected from 

dozens of -hotels with considerable 
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violence, and had been punched, shot 
al and even slashed with knives. 

Reluctantly, Carry laid down her 
little hatchet, and retired to the 
peace and seclusion of a tiny farm 
in the Ozark Mountains of Arkansas. 
During the last few months of her 
life, she lingered on in hospital, a 
’ pathetic figure hovering on the abyss 
of a complete mental breakdown. 

She died on the 9th of June, 1911, 
and was buried in the family grave 
at Belton (Missouri). Here, some 13 
years later, a few stalwarts of the 
temperance movement expected a 
granite shaft on which appeared the 
simple epitaph:— 

Carry A. Nation. 

Faithful To The Cause of Prohibition. 

She Has Done What She Could. 


At the time of her death, apart 
from one tangible result in the shape 
of a home for drunkards’ wives at 
Kansas. City, it appeared that her life- 
long battle had only achieved a 
nuisance value. 

Actually her, career taught the 
"dry” advocates the value of mili- 
tancy in their campaign. It caused 
the first sizeable ripple on the pro- 
hibition scene, which a decade later 
was to swell into a mighty wave 
which swamped the "wets” at the 
ballot box and launched • a dazed 
America into that amazing era of 
the beer barons, the speakeasy, gang 
massacres and graft on the grand 
scale, in short the Roaring Twenties. 
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He even beat Blametj 




K'RANK HAY, burly swimming 
•*■ coach, an Australian who made 
a name for himself in Auckland, 
New Zealand, never found the war 
dull. He was in right at the begin- 
ning and he was in right at the 
end. But the in-between years were 
somewhat turbulent. 

Frank could have been termed a 
sort of military yo-yo— sometime 
private, sometime gunner, sergeant, 
private, corporal, private, com- 
mando, Australian and Yankee. Fed 
up to the back teeth in New Guinea 
earlv in 1945, he decided to join the 
United States forces in the Philip- 
pines— and did so for three months. 

But when he’d had enough and 
wanted to re-join the Aussies, not 


even General Sir Thomas Blarney 
himself (as he then was) would ar- 
rest him. 

Frank never took the war lightly, 
but he resolved quite early that it 
wasn’t going to get boring. As 3 
member of 2/5 Battalion, he sailed to 
the Middle East in January, 1940. 
He first went into action in Libya 
and had the quite encouraging ex- 
perience of chasing the Italians 'way 
up into the blue in the Western 
Desert. Then he went to Greece 
and had the same thing done to him 
by the Germans. No, life wasn't dull. 

He came back to New Guinea with 
the 6th Division as a gunner in the 
2/1 Field Regiment and managed to 
be in the crew of the first 25-pounder 
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Down in lu break the impasse outside 
Buna. But just as life as an in- 
funlryman had palled, so did life as 
;iu artilleryman. Other drongos 
might be satisfied with one unit, but 
not Master Hay. 

He managed to talk his way into 
an outfit called the "Z Special Force" 

—a sort of guerilla-cum-commando- 
cum-sabotage unit — in the New 
Guinea jup>le. Life wasn’t exactly 
dull in this congenial company either; 
but— for obvious reasons— the jungle 
jralls after a while. When Frank 
heard that the old 6th Division was 
heading for India, he decided it was 
time to change. So he managed to 
transfer hack to his old infantry 
battalion. 

But he was fooled — the 6th Divi- 
sion came back to New Guinea. Un- 
deterred, Frank resolved to do some- 
thing about it himself. With a cob- 
ber, he stowed away on a Liberty 
ship at Aitape, ostensibly bound for 
the Philippines. 

According to any military manual, 
that’s desertion in any man’s lan- 
guage. But the difference was this. 
There was nothing in New Guinea 
but heat, flies, malaria and jungle, 
jungle, jungle Frank had seen_ an 
awful lot of jungle. No fighting- 
just jungle. 

In the Philippines there was the 
father and mother of a scrap going 
on and Frank and his pal decided 
they might as well be in officially 
or unofficially. It was a free war. 
wasn’t it? 

But the Liberty ship didn’t go to 
the Philippines. With its two sweat- 
ing stowaways down below, the craft 
only doodled up the coast a bit and 
the stowaways left smartly before 
they were unwillingly carted back 
to Australia. 

Landing in Australia, pleasant as 
it would have been for an inter- 
lude of rest and relaxation, would 


have taken a power of explaining. 

They managed to scrounge U.S. 
uniforms from friendly and not-too- 
inauisitive G.I.'s, and after stowing 
away on another ship the pair reach- 
ed Biak Island, the U.S. Air Force 
assembly depot. 

Here, Frank's pal, Larry, decided 
that he’d had enough of this spare- 
part existence. He was eager to go 
home. The provosts were blase. It 
took him several days to get himself 
arrested. Everyone round this place 
was far too busy to worry about an 
alleged Australian on the loose — 
particularly if he wanted to give him- 
self up. 

But Frank Hay was just beginning 
to enjoy himself. A good enough 
mimic, he drawled out a creditable 
American, accent and got by. But he 
still hadn't got to the Philippines. 

The American air crews were all 
nice and friendly and "sure they'd 
like to help a lot but . . 

Finally, Frank crammed his 13- 
stone into the belly compartment of 
a Curtis Commando heading for 
Mindora in the Philippines. For 
twelve long, agonising hours, he half- 
crouched, miserably cold, in the air- 
craft’s small compartment, straddled 
over the undercarriage gear. 

When the aircraft touched down 
he fell out into the arms of a pro- 
vost sergeant. Frank may have been 
cold but his grey matter wasn’t 
numb. 

“Had a hell of a trip!” he said, 
chattily as he rushed round and 
helped the ground crew wheel the 
gangway 1 - up to the plane’s side. The 
provost is probably still trying to nut 
it out. 

Here, approaching the front line, 
Frank found things even easier — in 
fact, he began to wonder just how 
far a man could go on the loose 
in this war. Nobody took any notice 
of this burly Australian who by now 
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had given up his American accent 
and spoke straight Victorian. He 
wandered into messrooms any old 
where and had all the grub he 
wanted: he slept in strange barrack 
rooms and never seemed to poach 
on anyone else's preserve. Fine; 
lovely. 

But he'd come to see a scrap. 
About a week after the horror plane 
trip he worked his way up to the 
forward area and boldly approached 
the American colonel in charge of the 
2nd Regiment, 1st U.S. Cavalry Divi- 
sion, and demanded to join the 

If the colonel was surprised at this 
request from a perfectly unknown 
and rather tough-looking Aussie, he 
didn’t show it. 

“Hey!" he yelled to his quarter 
bloke. "Give this guy a gun and 
some bullets for it.” He sloped off. 

Frank reported to a company, was 
taken on ration strength but not on 
pay strength. He even did a tour 
of duty with the unit 

Not being on pay strength was no 


great handicap because his new 
“buddies” saw him right. He was 
slightly wounded by an electric mine 
but stuck with the unit until it was 
withdrawn to Manila for a spell. 

By this time, however, the story 
had got round that an Aussie on the 
loose had joined with the Yanks. At 
Manila Frank found a reception 
committee of newspaper correspon- 
dents looking for a biljjof slightly 
different copy. You didn't find one- 
man itinerant armies wandering 
round every day and Frank’s story 
made headlines. 

But there was better copy to come. 
The correspondents told Frank his 
old division— the 6th— was off to 
Burma. Frank believed them. He 
had seen enough of the Philippines 
and decided he’d like to get back to 
his unit and speak his own language 
again. Easy, he thought. I get my- 
self arrested smartly and hoofed 
back to Aussie, serve a week or so 
in the rockery and all’s well. 

Which was his error. No one 

wanted him. Yes, yes, they knew 
he was an Australian and that he 
was on the loose and all that but 
what the hell? Why didn’t he stay 
put here. Nothing wrong with the 
life, was there? 

Burma or bust, said Hay. 

About that time, General Blarney, 
G.O.C. Australian troops, was visiting. 
Manila. If the Yank provosts 

wouldn’t do their job, thought Frank, 
he’d have to trouble the General. 
Tipping the reporters the wink, he 
half-hitched the great man one after - 

“ Afternoon, sir,” said Frank, salut- 
ing smartly, “I’ve been representing 
the A.I.F. in the Philippines, but I’ve 
had enough and want to get back to 
the 6th Div.” 

“Ho— do you?” said General Blarney 
and whistled through his teeth. “D’ye 
know something, Hay? You're going 
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to be in plenty of trouble when you 
get back. But I can’t help you— get 
back the same way you got here.” 

Blarney strolled off on his serene 
way; Frank scratched his head and 
said something censored. 

_ It was an American officer who 
finally took pity on Frank and got 
him a passage aboard a Supply ship 
for Hollandia. He was flown from 
there to Aitape, point of original 
departure. There he had no difficulty 
in getting arrested smartly. 

He was court-martialled on a tech- 
nical charge of A.W.L., but all he lost 
were his stripes. 


Yet the bitterest pill was to come. 
The correspondents had been wrong. 
The 6th Division— with Frank firmly 
re -implanted in its bosom— didn’t go 
to Burma. It came back to Wewak, 
a few miles from Aitape. And there 
it stayed until the end of the war. 
By some minor miracle. Frank stayed 
with it. 

After the war Frank resumed his 
job as a swimming coach. Before 
long he married a young New Zea- 
land lass, and set out for Auckland 
about three years ago. 

As at writing, he’s still there . . . 
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N. A. McMILLAN 


America’s most, famous general was the fabulous George Armstrong 
Custer whose courage won the respect even of blood-crazed Indians. 


A LITTLE over 76 years ago— on 
June 25, 1876, ' to be exact — a 
General and 200 troopers of the 
United States cavalry went down in 
utter destruction before a raving 
swarm of Plains Indians. 

The General was George Armstrong 
Custer; the Indians were the Sioux, 
led by the formidable Sitting Bull, 
and the Northern Cheyennes, under 
the chieftainship of an unhonoured 
military genius named Crazy Horse. 

Though no white men survived the 
massacre, every barber’s shop in the 
West of America soon had a litho- 
graph of its version of "Custer's Last 
Stand.” Later, several films gave 
their impression of what happened. 

But it was only in 1926 that an 
Indian warrior, who claimed to have 
been at the battle, told what he in- 
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sisted was the hue factual account. 

George Armstrong Custer was bom 
on December 5, 1839, at New Rumley, 
Ohio. His father was a blacksmith; 
but his grandfather, named Kuster, 
was a Hessian officer who settled in 
the United States. 

Young Custer made up his mind 
from early boyhood to be a soldier. 
His ambition was realised when, in 
1857. he entered West Point, where 
he was trained as a cavalry officer. 

He proved a negligent student and 
graduated at the foot of a class of 
thirty-four in 1861; but he was a 
brilliant shot, an excellent swords- 
man. and a superb horseman. Two 
days after his graduation he was 
court-martialled for failing to stop a 
fight between two cadets when officer 
of th' guard, but as the Civil War 


iiud broken out, the charge was 
pigeon-holed and he was posted to 
his regiment in time tb take part in 
the battle of Bull Run, arriving dur- 
ing the morning of the fight. 

He came under the notice of Gen- 
eral McClellan who was Commander- 
.in-Chief of the Northern forces at 
that time. The general described 
Custer as “ a laughing, nervous boy 
who was amazed that anyone should 
have taken notice of his exploits.” 
McClellan made ' Custer one of his 

Custer had now risen from a ■ 
second-lieutenant to a captain, but 
his continued gallantry soon stamped 
' him as a brilliant cavalry leader and 
a brigade of Michigan volunteers was 
raised for him to command with the 
rank of brigadier-general. 

In 1863 he was on sick leave and 
married Elizabeth Bacon, daughter of 
a judge. When he returned to the 
front he once again showed brilliant 
leadership and courage, having three 
horses shot under him at Gettysburg. 

After the Civil War he was sent 
West as an Indian fighter. He led the 
expedition against the Indian Chief, 
Black Kettle, in 1868. He also took 
command of the 7th U.S. Cavalry 
and raised it to one of the most effi- 
cient cavalry units in the U.S. Army. 

In 1874 gold was discovered in the 
Black Hills area of South Dakota . . . 
the real "Bad Lands” of grisly fame. 

The area was settled by the Sioux 
under Sitting Bull, who, ordered to 
take his people back to the reserva- 
tions, refused to leave the Black Hills. 
The U.S. Government thereupon de- 
clared him hostile. 

At the time Custer was under sus- 
pension from the army. During a 
Congressional investigation oj graft 
and general skulduggery among Gov- 
ernment - appointed Indian traders, 
Belknap (the War Minister) was 
among those charged, as was the 


brother of President Ulysses S. Grant. 

Custer gave damning evidence 
against them and was relieved of his 
command by Grant. 

He was, however, re-instated in 
time to take part in the expedition 
against the Sioux. On May 17th, 1876, 
the army launched a three-pronged 
attack . . . with Custer leading one 
of tile columns. 

It is said that even then he had a 
premonition of death. 

In her book, "Boots and Saddles,” 
Mrs. Custer remarks that, when her 
husband rode out of Fort Abraham 
Lincoln at the head of his regiment 
lo the strains of “Garryowen,” she 
felt that she would never see him 
alive again. 

Custer followed an Indian trail up 
the Little Big Horn River in Mon- 
tana, and at last came in sight of a 
large Indian encampment on June 
24th. He had orders to attack on June 
26, when General Terry, who was to 
coine in from the mouth of the river, 
would be ready to attack also. 

However, when Custer reached the 
outskirts of the Indian camp he sent 
out his scouts. They reported that 
there were about 1,200 warriors there. 

Custer had a force of 600 men. The 
odds were 2 to 1. He decided on 
attack. 

He divided his command into three 
sections, sending 112 men under 
Major Reno, across the valley, and a 
scouting force under Captain Ben- 
teen, to the left of the encampment. 

He himself retained the remainder 
of the force and moved around to 
the right in order to strike at the 
camp further down the river. Reno 
and Benteen had orders to join in 
the fight immediately their com- 
mander engaged the enemy. 

Custer had made what was (liter- 
ally) the mistake of his life. In the 
first place, his scouts had under- 
estimated the strength of the Indians. . 
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Between 2,500 and 4,000 of them rode 
out to meet Custer’s gallant 200. 

The general gave orders to fight on 
foot ... the men formed themselves 
into a circle and the fight was on. 

Reno failed to contact Custer. He 
was driven off to a high bluff where 
he ordered his troops to dig in. He 
was joined there by Benteen. Custer 
was alone. 

The uneven battle lasted less than 
an hour. Custer and his 200 were 
dead. The Indians lost^ only 42 
warriors. 

And here the mystery of Custer - 
begins. The facts so far are all clear 
enough. On the morning of June 26, 
Lieutenant Bradley, scouting^ in ad- 
vance of Terry's troops, arrived on 
the scene of the massacre. 

Dead men and horses lay on the 
battlefield; all the human bodies 
had been scalped and horribly muti- 
lated with the exception of Custer's 
own. The general’s body was un- 
marked save for a bullet wound in 
the left temple. 

Why had Custer's body not been 
scalped? In “Our Wild Indians” 
(published in 1881), Colonel R. I. 
Dodge advanced a theory: “The fact 
that General Custer was not scalped 
convinces me that he died by his own 
hand. The Indians will never scalp 
or otherwise mutilate the body of a 
suicide, as they regard a man who 
will take his own life in the same 
light as they Regard, a god.” 

This, however, remained only a 
theory. Dodge had no proof that 
he was correct, and contemporary 
prints showed Custer dying at the 
hands of the Indians. 

As I have said it was not until 
1926 that, at a gathering of old 
plainsmen. Chief Buffalo Child, one 
of the Indian survivors of the affair, 
gave what he claimed to be an eye- 
witness account. 

According to him, Sitting Bull 


knew that Custer was leading the 
cavalry against him. The Indian 
warrior-pries't issued specific instruc- 
tions that the general himself was 
not to be harmed. 

Reason? Back in 1859. when the 
Sioux were at peace with the whites, 
Sitting Bull had visited the East and 
had been taken on a tour of West 
Point. There he had met Custer and 
the two young men were immediately 
drawn to each other. They went 
through the ceremony of the blood 
brother, which to the Indians means 
that once a man has become his blood 
brother he remains such for life. 

It is doubtful if Custer even re- 
membered the incident, but Sitting 
Bull most certainly did. 

Old Buffalo Child said that, when 
the battle had been on for some time, 
it must have become obvious to 
Custer that the Indians were not try- 
ing to kill him. He probably drew 
the logical conclusion that they were 
saving him for torture and the 
stake. 

Buffalo Child states that, when the 
battle was nearly over, he saw Cus- 
ter, who was shooting from behind 
a dead horse, push his hat on the 
back of his head and peer cautiously 
about him to see if any of the “blue- 
coats" were still alive. There was a 
lot of dust and smoke everywhere, 
but he could see that none of the 
soldiers were living. 

Sitting Bull then ordered six of his ■ 
braves to go and bring "Yellow 
Hair” out from where he had been 
fighting like “a big brave." But the 
white man continued to fight and shot 
four of the men before the other two 
bolted. , 

Sitting Bull next detailed six more 
braves to go and get Custer. The 
latter, not realising that Sitting Bull 
did not mean to harm him, turned 
the barrel of his revolver to his left 
temple and pulled the trigger. 
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In the words of Buffalo Child: “He 
was dead at once; and Sitting Bull 
went and turned him over with his 
foot and took his revolver. Sitting 
Bull did not say anything then, but 
when he went to Canada he used to 
be sorry that Custer had done that. ’ 
(Sitting Bull escaped over the 
Canadian border and was killed in 
1890 when attempting to come back 
to the States. A few Indians who 
fought against Custer are still living.) 

Custer devoted a great deal of his 
lime to writing, and his outspoken 
criticisms of high Government offi- 
cials made many enemies. Some of 


these accused him of disobeying 
orders by attacking the Indians on 
the 25th, instead of the 26th, claim- 
ing that he was seeking personal 
glorification. To this his defenders 
replied that the time to attack was 
not definitely decided upon, it being 
left to Custer's own discretion. 

It seems undeniable that if his sub- 
ordinate, Reno, had played a more 
courageous part, the result might 
have been different. 

But "ifs” are now superfluous. The 
fact remains that Custer died . . . 
and Buffalo Child’s story seems to 
explain how and why. 
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COACHES 
CATCH ULCERS 

College football in America has deteriorated ftorn i a 
sport into a nerve-racking, give-no-quarter battle. 



I T’S a minute to play and the crowd 
* ot seventy thousand full-throated 
Americans, packed round the grid- 
iron, are howling lustily. There are 
two unbeaten teams in there and the 
score is tied. Suddenly, out of a line 
scrimmage, a figure emerges with 
the ball. He fades back a few paces 
and makes a forward pass, a beaut* 
ful thing to watch, a spinning oval 
of leather. Forty yards up the field, 
a teammate catches the ball and goes 
over for a touchdown. 

As a place kick brings an addi- 
tional point to the six brought by 
the touchdown, the pistol cracks, and 
the game finishes. The crowd mobs 
the ground, at least, that half of the 
crowd that supported the winning 


team. On the sidelines a man in 
mufti is surrounded by eager players 
and spectators— he's the winning 
coach. He has been earning more 
than the head man of the U.S. col- 
lege he coaches, and the victory 
means that he’ll be able to get even 
more next year. He’s set . ■ • at 
least for now. 

The oilier coach is probably walk- 
ing off the field towards the dressing 
room. For him the future is anything 
but bright. Between now and next 
football season he can easily be hunt- 
ing for a job. 

The college itself doesn’t pay either 
the prospective football stars or the 
coaches. This is half the trouble. In 
fact, it is nine-tenths of the trouble. 
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Some of the men who put up the 
money are men who never shone at 
anything while at the college, but 
now want to cut a dash as 
Alumni. They want victory at any 
price, and the reputation of the col- 
lege as a scholastic institution, or one 
where sportsmanship is a valued 
quality, couldn't matter less. 

It is under the relentless drive of 
these shouting jackasses that the big 
money has come into college football. 
True, the colleges get the profits 
from filled stadiums. But they have 
paid a dreadful price in return. 

The changes for the worse that 
have been brought about by college 
coaches trying to stay on the payroll 
are legion. One of the changes that 
gives some idea of the desperate striv- 
ing for victory is what is now known 
as the two platoon system. Gridiron, 
until a short few years ago, was 
played by two teams of 11 men, with 
substitutes freely allowed, according 
to injuries, and the state of the game. 
If a team was in position for a for- 
ward pass, then a man who specialised 
in throwing or catching them might 
be sent in. A man hard to stop close 
to the line might be sent in to finish 
off a mounted attack. And so on. 

But some players on either side, 
generally a majority, played for 
either the whole, or the greater part 
of the match. 

One wintry day in 1947. Michigan 
University was playing Ohio, and 
the Michigan coach, in defence, trot- 
ted his whole side oil and replaced 
it with a new 11, and then when the 
attack was again on. did the same 
thing. 

It violated everything but the rules. 
It changed the game radically for the 
worse, by making men specialists in 
one particular phase of play rather 
than all rounders capable of holding, 
their own in all circumstances. 

Since then, the two-platoon system 


has become the accepted thing with 
all top football colleges, and because 
of the added number of players now 
needed for squads, has intensified the 
evil of talent scouting. 

In certain colleges, sacking of a 
coach is automatic after a season with 
25 per cent, losses. Others have a 
definite rule about certain other col- 
leges and the desirability of beating 
them. Win the game against So-and- 
So — or else — is the dictum. 

Football coaching pays better in the 
U.S.A. than almost anything in sport, 
bar being a popular heavyweight 
champion. His future will certainly 
be discussed by a lot of people, from 
the Dean of the college down. His 
shortcomings will be given a full 
parade. The best he can look for- 
ward to is a pep talk from a group 
of influential old boys of the college, 
who know they can get him fired 
and know that he knows it. He won't 
have a happy summer. 

Over the years American college 
football has become more and more 
brutalised, interfered more and more 
with scholarship, the primary reason 
for the existence of any college. 

Top football colleges scour the 
country for talent. A kid of 18 leav- 
ing high school with good football 
prospects might get offers from ten 
or twelve colleges. The offers will 
range from free tuition, board and 
keep, and pocket money to all this 
and substantial cash payments, plus 
new model cars. But it’s like the 
“one-armed bandit.” The jackpots are 
limited and there's no prize for a 

Yet the man who really started all 
this, the man who made people rea- 
lise that a football game was won 
as much on the sidelines as in the 
centre, would have been appalled at 
what has hapened to American Col- 
lege gridiron. 

He’s been dead 21 years. His name 
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British reporters puzzled by 
the recent increase in the 
number of erratic watches 
made a survey. Finding: A 
magnetic field built up by TV 
sets’ electric current was 
causing the trouble. Quote a 
B.B.C. spokesman, forlornly 
disapproving: “It can’t be pos- 
sible that TV affects 
watches. It has never hap- 
pened at Alexandra Palace.” 
(N.B. Alexandra Palace is the 
television H.Q. of the B.B.C.) 




is still revered as a football magician, 
who could conjure victory when de- 
feat looked certain. But he won ’em 
straight, and he won ’em fair, with 
athletes who could do their sums, 
and not with* zombies hauled out of 
field or furnace to play a game de- 
void of any form of sportsmanship. . 

His name was "Knute Rockne, and 
this is his story. 

Rockne was a Norwegian, who 
came to America at the age of five. 
His people were poor, too poor to 
think about giving him a Varsity 
education; so Rockne, who dreamed 
of one day becoming a chemist, 
worked after school and saved enough 
to take him to college. He was a 
Protestant, but he chose Notre Dame, 
a Catholic College, because the fees 
were cheaper. 

He was light, 10.5, far too light for 
gridiron as played in 1913. In the 
intervals between studying and earn- 
ing his keep as cleaner and rouse - 
about in the chemical laboratory, 
Rockne dreamed of replacing brawn 
in the game with brains. He con- 
fided his dream to his room mate 


Charlie Dorais. like himself, too light 
for football. That summer, they went 
to Cedar Point, a beach on Lake 
Erie, to earn enough money for their 
next year at college. 

Rockne by this time had worked 
out his strategy. He had seen a for- 
ward pass executed in a game, and 
he figured that if. instead of this 
happening accidentally, he and Dorais 
could make an expert team to do it, 
he would have a rapier to pierce the 
defence bludgeon. They practised all 
summer. Then back to Notre Dame 
and a try-out in the football squad 
The pay-off came later in the year 
West Point, the most powerful side 
in America, agreed to play the little 
mid-western college ... for the sake 
of giving its side a run. Between 
them. Rockne and Dorais cut the 
powerful Army side to pieces, for 
Notre Dame to run out winners. 

The side that was to dominate 
American college football in three 
out of every four seasons, for the 
next 27 years was born! 

Rockne became assistant coach of 
the side in 1915 and. in 1918, became 
coach. He then began to mould the 
sides whose prowess reached dizzier 
heights than any before or since. But 
he was not a win-at-any-price man. 
Listen to this definition: “Sportsman- 
ship means fair play. It means a real 
application of the golden rule. Brag- 
ging and gloating, or any form of 
dishonesty have no place in it.” 

And this one: “We play no favour- 
ites. My eleven BEST men will make • 
up my first eleven, regardless of 
nationalities, creed, financial status, or 
social prominence.” 

Rockne meant every word of it. 
In 1924, a very important personage 
stormed into the dressing room to 
know why his son hadn’t played in -a 
certain game. Rockne hrfi strict 
orders about non-players in dressing 
rooms. He tossed the VIP out. The 
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man threatened to lose his job for 
him. The coach told him to go ahead 
His boy hadn’t played because he 
wasn’t good enough to make the side 
and that was that. 

From the Alumni (the men putting 
up the money), Rockne had polite- 
ness; but nothing beyond it. He 
wouldn't send in men who couldn't 
pull their weight in studies. No mat- 
ter how many football games were 
won or lost. 

He was adviser, friend, philosopher, 
financier and second father t.o his 


boys. When he died, in a plane crash 
in 1931 he was mourned from coast 
to coast as a man who had not only 
changed the face of a gridiron game; 
but brought qualities of decency, 
honesty and unselfishness to a genera- 

To-day, Rockne wouldn’t recognise 
football, even at the college where he 
turned out his flocks of gridiron 
wizards. 

But if the game is to survive, the 
qualities that he brought to it must 


SUBURBAN HEIGHTS 


Bv GLUYAS WILLIAMS 



FRED PERLER', AlWfWS HElML, fo j HOP 

A WOMAN CHANGE t\TlRE, AND FORGOT UNTIL SHE 
HAD THANKED HIM AND DRIVEN OFF, THAT HE ^AD 

&>t> ms cokT it) 'The rumble seat of her car. 
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the MURDERER 

and the REDHEAD 


r pHE little man was sleek ami 
dapper. He looked carefully about 
the smoke-filled pool room, giving one 
or two curt nods of recognition. 

Suddenly his gaze stopped at a 
slim, dark, thin-lipped youth. He 
walked over to him and said, “Hey. 
kid— you wanna earn a buck?" 

The youth nodded. 

“You ever do any jobs for any of 
the boys before?" 

The youth spat the butt out of his 
mouth. "Sure,” he blustered. “Sure. 
I have. I done jobs for Big A1 and 
Dutch Paul and—” 

The little man said coolly, “You’re 
a liar. I know you haven’t done any 
jobs yet. But I seen you hanging 
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around here, and you look to me like 
a kid who— if he keeps his mouth shut 
and watches how tilings are done- 
might start to pick up more than 
maybe a buck." 

He added Sharply, “What's your 

The youth said, quickly, “Scarnici 
—Leonard Scarnici." 

Thus Leonard Scarnici took the firs! 
step along the road that was eventu- 
ally to make him one of the most 
notorious figures of the outlaw- 
ridden New York of the thirties . . . 

There was a lot of big money being 
tossed around by prodigal fingers in 
the speak-easies of the United States 
in the Prohibition era. Young thugs 


like Scarnici working on the out- 
skirts of gangdom found themselves 
able to catch quite a deal of it. 

One night in a speak-easy in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, a fat, expensively 
dressed drunk began to get noisy and 
make trouble. 

Two heavily - muscled bouncers 
moved over to his table. In a moment, 
despite his drunken protests, he was 
whisked away and out of sight of me 
other patrons of the night club. He 
was dumped in an adjacent alley. 

Muttering drunkenly, the fat man 
began to stagger to his feet. Then a 
slim, dark figure moved quickly out 
of the shadows. 

A sandbag thudded violently against 
the bald skull of the drunk. A chok- 
ing groan came from him, and he 
sprawled out again. 

The slim figure dropped’ to one 
knee, and with a quick movement 
viciously pushed the fat man over 
on to his back. The figure groped in- 
side the fat man’s coat and pulled 
out a leather wallet. Leonard Scar- 
nici was making easy money. 

One night Frank Wilson, a kind of 
valet and general rouseabout for a 
prominent Springfield bootlegger, dis- 
appeared. 

Wilson was carrying several hun- 
dred dollars he had collected for his 
employer at the time, and the money, 
of course, also disappeared. 

What the police authorities did not 
find 6ut until a number of years later 
was that Leonard Scarnici had used 
(hat several hundred dollars to take 
him to New York, where he could 
get amongst the big money in gang- 
dom. 

What the police also found four 
years later on the outskirts of Spring- 
field was the body of Frank Wilson. 

After he had been waylaid and at- 
tacked, Wilson- had been buried 
head down in a post hole— while still 
alive. 


It was about the time that the re- 
mains of Wilson were found that 
Scarnici really began to go places in 
the crime world of New York. But 
as yet the police had no record of 

There was someone, however who 
did have a very personal record of 
him— she being Scamici’s moll, in the 
curvaceous shape of a beautiful red- 

And it was here that Scarnici made 
the one great error of his career in 
C1 .j me _he forsook this redhead. 

He had at this time decided to form 
a mob of his own, and in getting it 
together he had discovered that one 
member of the mob, Frank Russo, had 
a beautiful wife. 

Scarnici, despite his murderous pro- 
clivities, was also something of a con- 
noisseur of beauty, and the beauty of 
the wife of Frank Russo hit him 
hard. So hard that he told the red- 
head she was through. 

The redhead displayed the fiery 
temperament for which her tribe are 
famous, but she still found herself 
with two mink coats but no Leonard. 

Scarnici then decided that some- 
thing had to bd done about the hus- 
band who was so inconveniently mar- 
ried to his intended new inamorata 
Frank Russo was invited for a ride 
—a one-way ride. His bill of divorce- 
ment from his beautiful wife— drawn 
up, signed, and served by Leonard 
Scarnici— was a bullet in the back. 

It was hereabouts that. Scarnici de- 
cided to break into one of the most 
lucrative rackets of the 1930’s-kid- 
napping. 

He became associated with a thug 
called Manny Strewl, and they de- 
cided to kidnap a male member of a 
family with an outstanding political 
record. 

Meanwhile, however, funds were 
badly needed by the Scarnici mob 
A bank stick-up was planned. The 
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STATE OF THE NATION (XIII)' 

"I remember, I remember the house where I wos bom," the poet 
sighed; and I myself am equally forlorn. 

I too recoil a homestead built upon a river-bank where, in the 
drought, the bullocks bogged in mud, expired -and . . . well 

with memory's eyes, I see again verandahs cool and wide, fes- 
tooned with tongled tropic vines where carpet-snakes would 

once more I hear the slither of their slimy belly-scales and I clutch 
my brow in sorrow as I gnaw my finger-nails 
in grief for all that's lost to me . . . death-adders of the door; 

wasp-nests in the pantry and scorpions on the floor; 
red-back spiders in the wood-work; venomed toads in every 
crack ... . , , , , | — 

Oh dear, familiar boyhood-friends, why cant I have you ( backs' 
I swoon for you! I croon for you! And don't think this yarn s tall: 
I much prefer death-adders to not any house ot all. 

-JAY-PAY 


place selected was Rensselaer, a small 
town in the State of New York with- 
a population of only ten thousand. 

It was here once again however, 
that Scarnici made another bad er- 
ror. One of the bank tellers sounded 
off a burglar alarm during the course 
of the stick-up, bringing a detective 
and a patrolman upon the scene. 

The Scarnici mob ran, guns blazing. 
In the blasting cross-fire that fol- 
lowed, the patrolman went down with 
a bullet in the groin, and the detec- 
tive crashed to the sidewalk, dead. 

Yet Scarnici still remained a 
stranger to the New York police files. 

But the fates were slowly begin- 
ning to work against the killer and 
his mob. When the employees of the 
bank at Rensselaer were shown n 
rogues’ gallery of pictures one of the 
girl clerks positively identified one of 
the pictures shown as one of the 
Scarnici stick-up mob. 


The police immediately threw out 
a drag-net for the identified mobster, , 
a small-time crook called Marcel 
Poffo. Their hope was that they 
would be able to make Poffo talk. 

But Killer Scarnici had no desire 
that Poffo should become conversa- 
tional-least of all, with the gendar- 
merie. So once again he used his un- 
failing preventive, a bullet. But be- . 
fore he used the bullet he used the 
other end of the gun— to smash Poffo’s 

Leonard evidently had some idea 
that Poffo may have been a co- 
operative talker with the police. 
Leonard was also evidently a little 
uncertain of the loyalty of another 
member of the mob, Max Parkin. 
His body was found huddled with 
that of Poffo, 

Immediately after this dual killing, 
Scarnici carried out the kidnapping 
he had planned with Manny Strewl. 
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A ransom of a quarter of a million 
dollars was demanded, but the mob 
finally settled for 42,500 dollars. 

The New York police were com- 
pletely beaten by the series of un- 
solved killings Scarnici had put their 
way. Its leading members were 
sweating in their swivel chairs, dread- 
ing the blast of public criticism. 

And then like a sudden brilliant 
rainbow across their overcast skies 
came . . . Leonard's redhead. 

The stinging effects of Scarnici’s 
abandonment of her still rankled in- 
side her. She went to Inspector 
Bruckman of the Homicide Bureau 


and soon cooked £eonard's goose. 

They caught up with Scarnici in 
the Bronx. Faced with the fronts 
and not the backs of a squad of hefty 
patrolmen, the dreaded killer became 
something else again. 

His gun fell from a trembling, 
nerveless hand. He went into cap- 
tivity in abject, white-faced terror. 

He was convicted for the bank rob- 
bery and the murder of the detective. 
One morning some time later, when 
the lights in the penitentiary dimmed 
momentarily, everyone knew Leonard 
Scarnici had met with his inevitable 
retribution. 
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THE SAD AFFAIRE OF 


GAY DOYLE 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT 


A Gilbertian mix-up occurred when the King of Cambodia 
decided to present President Truman with an elephant. 



SPHERE'S something tthough heaven 
•* knows what) about an elephant 
that everyone loves — and none are 
more endeared to the plaintive 
pachyderm than the Republican 
politicos of the U.S.. whose emblem 
it is. Once we shared their affection. 

Ever since we landed on Colombo 
docks to whiff the bizarrely -seen ted 
breezes which waft o’er Ceylon Isle 
and to read in the ad. columns of a 
local journal that— at what seemed 
an insane price (even for bargain 


sales)— we could purchase a baby 
elephant it has always been our am- 
bition to own one . .$. hue. size and 
shape no obstacle. 

Lately, however, we have begun to 
have our doubts. 

And so. apparently, have the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties of the 
United States. 

It is a sad, sad story which was 
first introduced by a snippet in some 
U.S. dailies. 

The snippel reported tersely that 
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•His Majesty Norodom Sihanouk Var- 
matl. King of Cambodia, intended to 
present , President Truman with a 
White Elephant." 

A silence reminiscent of the major- 
ity of graves immediately descended 
upon the White House. Democratic 
Parly Headquarters were equally 
tongue-tied. The Republicans were 
just as austere. 

Only a gamin American monthly 
was inspired to remark: “Think of 
the effect on the inhabitants of this 
or that whistle-stop if, as President 
Truman appeared at dawn on the rear 
platform of his train, he was accom- 
panied by the very symbol of the 
Opposition, kneeling at his side and. 
on the delivery of telling rhetoric, 
trumpeting wjth shrill appreciation!” 
The International hush-hush, how- 
ever, remained unshaken. 

Except in Cambodia. To perpetrate 
a masterpiece of -understatement, the 
Cambodian populace were “upset,” it 
being their firm conviction that White 
Elephants should be awarded only to 
the Supreme Ruler of their country. 

The affaire rapidly developed into '->■ 
domestic— and even a minor inter- 
national-crisis. 

Everyone — and none more than the 
elephant itself— hourly became more 
and more overwrought and diplomatic 
despatches began to fly hither and 
thither like so much confetti. 

It was a spectacle which Would have 
delighted the ribald hearts of Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan: but it has taken 
the release of the U.S. State docu- 
ments concerned to reveal the full 
fantasy of the behind-stage scenes 
The first plaintive note of despond 
was sounded by the U.S. Charge 
d’ Affaires at Saigon. 

Saigon complained to the U.S. 
Charge d’ Affaires at Pnompenh (Cam- 
bodia): “All Saigon newspapers carry 
announcement that King of Cambodia 
will send White Elephant to President 


Truman on occasion of Cambodian 
Minister Nong Kinmy’s arrival at 
Washington; President quoted as be- 
ing appreciative and intending give 
elephant to Washington Zoo; please 
confirm without encouragement to 
Cambodians if offer or acceptance is 
really firm.” 

Pnompenh’s reply was both prompt 
and approaching panic. So far as 
could be gathered (the U.S. Charge 
there revealed), a pertain “Mr. Brady" 
had dropped in from Saigon to an- 
nounce that Aircraft Carrier U.S.S. 
“Wyndham” was leaving Saigon and 
would consent to transport an ele- 
phant which was understood to be a 
gift to President Truman.” 

This really had come under the 
heading of Hot News to the Pnompenh 
office. Interested, the Pnompenh 
Charge dashed off to' seek audience 
with King Norodom Sihanouk 
Varman. 

The interview, unluckily, had been 
highly unsatisfactory. The U.S. en- 
voy reported that the King, "although 
most helpful, even to the extent of 
giving an elephant, under the cir- 
cumstances, had not previously pro- 

Moreover, His Majesty had gone cn 
to emphasise that “in any case, it 
was impossible to produce an elephant 
(let alone a white one) that day." 

And, to clinch matters, he had dis- 
closed that it would be extremely 
difficult to present President Truman 
with a white elephant for the simple 
reason that “they were non-existent 
in Cambodia, anyway.” 

A half-hysterical U.S. diplomat 
trailed morosely back to his dwelling. 
What happened to "Mr. Brady” has 
not been recorded; but a stunned 
hush sank on U.S. diplomatic circles 
in Saigon. 

Saigon was roused from its torpor 
only by a cable from Washington. The 
despatch was precise. 
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It read (in part): “Elephant story 
probably evolved from item in Wash- 
ington newspapers apparently based 
on conversation between State De- 
partment officers and Washington Zoo 
... no offer from Cambodia of Ele- 
phant, white or otherwise ... no 
White House release ... no comment 
from President.” 

Yet— with what can be described 
only as an exotic whimsy— the mess- 
age concluded: “For your information, 
Isthmian Lines offers free transport 
Saigon to New York of Elephant”-- 
(for which the one rational explana- 
tion can be that Washington, once 
having smelled elephant, declined to 
be put off the scent). 

•And what Washington wanted, 
Washington got. Soon Saigon was 
thanking His Excellency, the Cam- 
bodian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
for “the gift of an Elephant (colour 
not noted) which His Majesty has 
graciously made to President Tru- 
man.” Pnompenh also followed by 
advising that arrangements should be 
made to transport the elephant to 


Saigon and thence to Manila where 
it would embark for the United 
States. 

And that— you would have thought 
—was That! It would also have been 
your mistake. The Mystic East always 
carries several aces up its sleeve. 
Within a day or two, Pnompenh was 
frantically wiring Saigon: “Impossible 
to send Elephant to Saigon by river 
boat; truck seems only answer.” 

As a salutory warning, the harassed 
Pnompenh office added: "The Ele- 
phant is seven years old; about six 
feet high; weighs (I would guess) 
4,200 lbs.; is a male, but supposed to 
be pretty well behaved; as for food, 
eats sugar cane (impractical on a long 
voyage), corn, rice shoots and paddy.” 
The missive finished disconsolately: 
“The Cambodians can’t seem to say 
how much he eats each day.” 
Pnompenh might have saved itself 
the effort. Almost simultaneously, 
Saigon was reporting agitatedly: 
“Captain of river steamer refuses to 
take Elephant; suggest air transport.” 
Confronted with this, Cambodian 
experts emitted vulgar bellylaughs. 
Elephants, they asserted bleakly, got 
air sick; and when elephants got air 
'sick, they ran amok. 

Reluctantly, Pnompenh returned to 
the original idea of the truck. And. 
believe it or not. a Frenchman— one 
M’sieu V. Geiler— was actually per- 
suaded to undertake the cartage. 

Everything seemed rosy and Pnom- 
penh was presumably breathing sobs 
of heartfelt relief when M. Geiler 
suffered a spasm of hesitation. 

“I have been informed by a person 
who has worked with elephants for 
several years that these animals are 
very insane and their ‘mahouts’, are 
not always their masters,” he wrote 
the Pnompenh Charge d’ Affaires re- 
provingly. “I regret therefore that 1 
must withdraw my promise.”. 

At which, no one could conceivably 
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have blamed the Pnompenh Charge 
d’Affaires if he had pistolled himself. 
But he was obviously made of very 
stern stuff; within 24 hours, he had 
located a Mr. Roman R. Lotsberg who 
was prepared to do what M’sieu 
Geiler would not. 

Mr. Lotsberg’s plan was to truck 
the Elephant to Saigon where it would 
board ship for Singapore. At Singa- 
pore, it would join another ship and 
sail round the Cape to New York. 
With this end in view, Mr. Lotsberg 
had engaged a “mahout.” 

At least, he was under the impres- 
sion that he had engaged a "mahout.” 
The “mahout” seems to have differed. 
He cast one swift glance on the ele- 
phant; instantaneously discovered that 
he had a sick mother; and departed 
without further ado to nurse her. 
Strangely enough, neither Mr. Lots- 
berg nor tire Pnompenh Charge 
d’Affaires shot themselves ... or the 
“mahout." Instead, they set about 
unearthing a second “mahout.” 

Unfortunately, Pnompenh “mah- 
outs” who wished to tour the United 
States had- seemingly disappeared 
from the face of the earth: and when 
one— by some minor miracle— was 
located, the Cambodian Government 
stepped in to object that this particu- 
lar elephant-addict had no passport 
and — just to complicate matters — “no 
warm clothes.” 

With laudable self-restraint, neither 
the Pnompenh Charge d’Affaires nor 
Mr. Lotsberg shot either the “mah- 
out” or the Cambodian Government 
. . ' . or themselves. Once again, they 
steeled themselves to struggle with a 
Gordian knot and in the end they 
somehow or other managed to un- 
tangle it. 

Elephant, "mahout” and Mr. Lots- 
berg departed, truck-borne, for Sai- 
gon. “I regret the original delay,” 
Pnompenh wired wearily in their 
wake. “With best regards and hop- 


ing that you and I have heard the 
last of ’L’ Affaire de l’Elephant’.” 

“Elephant on way to Singapore for 
transhipment to States,” replied 
Saigon, wistfully consolatory. 

A holy calm settled on diplomatic 
circles. No spectre of an elephant any 
longer haunted civil officers to send 
them skipping and sweating in ever- 
tightening round-abouts in the mid- 
day sun. All was placid and serene. 

Then the bomb burst like a tropic 
storm. The Pnompenh Charge 
d’ Affaires had just reached home after- 
handing to the Cambodian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs an assurance that 
the elephant would be received in 
New York with all the ceremonial 
required by protocol when he was 
handed a Washington flash: “State 
Department informed Cambodian ele- 
phant died aboard ship at Cape Town; 
burial at-sea; ‘mahout’ being returned 
via States.” 

If the Pnompenh Charge d’Affaires 
had been stricken by apoplexy, we 
would not have blamed him. Ap- 
parently, however, he was not. 

We can merely point out that King 
Norodom Sihanowk Varman had the 
last word. 

“I regret very much that the present 
did not reach President Truman," 
His Majesty wrote apologetically. “I 
shall have to offer another gift of 
value to tire President, but one which 
is more transportable. I am thinking 
of offering him a statue from Ankor.” 

(Ankor— we may mention— is a City 
of the Dead. The Mystic East also 
has a strange sense of humour.) 

We cannot, of course, guess how 
President Truman, the Democrats or 
the Republicans (for that matter) saw 
fit- to respond; but personally we’d 
be willing to settle for just that. 

After all, statues don’t get air sick; 
they don’t need “mahouts”; and, un- 
like Baby Elephants, they don’t grow 
up to cause international crises. 


THE 


END 


OF 


How Long Is The “Twinkling of an 
Eye?” 

Sometime or other, all of you, re- 
gardless of cliches, must have re- 
marked ecstatically: “But it all hap- 
pened in a twinkling of an eye?” 
Now just how fast is “a twinkling of 
an eye." Well— as usual— enraged 

mathematicians have been tearing at 
the problem. Conclusion: The velo- 
city of an eye-lid is approximately 
•ten feet per second or one-quarter 
of an inch in about two thousandths 
of a second. Which is not as fast 
as it sounds. Actually, it is seven 
miles an hour. 

What Is “Cat-Scratch Disease?” 

As usual, the American. Way of 
Life seems to claim the credit for 
ihis latest menace to human health. 
News reports claim that “cat-scratch” 
disease has recently made its appear- 
ance in Washington (D.C.). The four- 
legged variety of cat is to blame, ac- 
cording to researcher Dr. Frank 
G. MacMurray. In typical cases, the 
glands in the region of the scratch 
swell and develop pus. In other 
cases, however, there is no known 
contact with a cat and no sign of a 
scratch. The disease often resembles 
T.B. or rabbit’s-fever. (Advice to 
patients: No cure is known; you will 
suffer a fever for days or months; 
most of you, however, will live). 

Why Does A Porpoise Whistle? 

When a porpoise whistles or 



grunts, is he talking to another por- 
poise or is he just making noises? 
U.S. experimenters hope to find out 
through high-fidelity tape recordings 
of porpoise noises made off the coast 
of Florida. Results so far indicate 
that the voice of a porpoise ranges 
much higher in frequency than do 
sounds the human ear can hear and 
special equipment must be obtained 
to play such high-frequency record- 
ings. Once that is done, it is hoped 
to be able to solve a problem that 
has always puzzled scientists since if 
became known that porpoises “speak.' 
To wit— do they have anything to 
say? It is believed that porpoises can 
oulswim, ouljump and out-travel any 
mammal afloat. They can speed ahead 
of such liners as the Queen Elizabeth 
with ease. Sometimes, in playful 
mood, they will accompany a ship 
for hundreds of miles and amuse 
themselves by/ swimming circles 
around her. 

What Makes You Shiver? 

Now, now, don’t all speak at once. 
Cold alone does not make you shiver 
This conclusion was reached alter 
nine men in a London laboratory sat 
motionless in a tub of cold water. 
They sat there for more than an hour 
without shivering once. But, as soon 
as they waggled their toes on orders 
from scientists, they all began to 
shiver. The bemused scientists are 
now seeking desperately for an 
answer. 
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So you don I know what a "Plasta-8ub" is . . . take a look above, goons, take a 
look . . . Here's the one and only "Plasta-Bub" ... in other words, it's U.S. Model 
Virginia Martin adorned by a seven-foot bubble drawn from a dish of plastic 
solution. Thus the name, see . . . A- 'Bubba for Any Puppa (and plastic- 
wrapped at that) . . Hubba-hubba' . . We'll have her for a Bubba any day. 




you! 


CAVALCADE, 


1952 
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W/HEN a New York psychiatrist 
™ jestingly suggested not long ago 
that women should give up their 
seats on subway trains and buses to 
men. there was a great outcry from 
the female labour force. 

The psychiatrist was discussing 
things women could do to help then 
husbands live longer, thus avoiding 
the ten to a dozen years of widow- 
hood which is the normal lot of 
women to-day. 

If women sincerely want to escape 
the loneliness’ of ten sunset ySars 
without a husband, then they should 
be willing to forget a lot of old- 
fashioned notions about chivalry ant, 
gallantry. 


Most recent official figures show 
that the female of our species lives 
approximately five years longer than 
the male. That is the statistical aver- 
age. But these records of how long 
men and women live give no informa- 
tion about why men wear out faster 
than women. 

Men e quickly these 

days for a lot of reasons. One of 
these is that women, as a class, 
have more leisure time to look after 
their health than men do. And 
all medical authorities agree tha. 
women are by nature more placid 
and phlegmatic than men. 

That a wife can do a lot to help 
her husband live longer was un- 
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| derscored by Dr, Morris Fishbein, 
who last year retired after a long and 
■distinguished career as executive sec- 
retary of the American Medical 
[ Association. 

| Here is Dr. Fishbein's revolution- 
ary prescription: 

I 1. The wife should refrain from 
[ making financial demands which are 
* beyond the husband's powers. 

2. Family quarrels should be kept 
at a minimum. Men are more sen- 

I sitive to 'charged words than- women. 

3. A proper diet for the mythical 
[ Lord of the Manor, whether he 

wants it or not. He will ask for 
1 meat and potatoes. If you regularly 
put vegetables and fruit under his 
Lnose, he'll learn to like them. 

4. For reasons not hard to under- 
I stand, most doctors advise a ' med- 
[ ical check-up every six months after 
■ forty. Many organic diseases give 
I'no warning until well-advanced. 

V 5. Help your husband take proper 

( exercise to keep down his weight. 
But bear in mind that proper ex- 
ercise after forty isn't what it was 
at twenty. Unless you want ten 
years of widowhood, don’t drive 
your husband to 36 holes of golf on 
week-ends. 

6. This one is short but import- 
ant. Lots of sleep will help prevent 
almost any incipient ailment, male 
or female— short of the Biblical ago 
of three-score-and-ten! 

[ - 7. Men are too much centred on 
■ business. Encourage your man to 
I have other interests— a ''hobby, 

■-sports, etc. This is especially im- 
l portant when the retirement age ar- 
I rives. Few women experience the 
I psychic shock which comes to most 
men who suddenly find they are 
• too old for their jobs . . . Too often 
t the man goes to pieces within a 
year or two after retirement because 
lie has no interests to fill his life. 


6. Encourage a visit to the phy- 
sician when it seems likely nerves 
account for a persistent headache or 
other symptoms of chronic disease. 


9. Dr. Fishbein suggests as a final 
note: wives should be sympathetic 
about their husbands’ business 
problems. Instead of heckling, they 
should try to understand and not 
be too insistent about getting their 
own way in little matters. 


Dr. Fishbein points out that it 
isn’t just that women don’t wear out 
as soon as men under modern condi- 
tions: the average wife is some four 
or five years younger than her hus- 
band. In the main, there are two 
reasons for this, as Dr. Fishbein ex- 


First, the modern youth isn't in a 
position to support a wife when the 
girl is ready and eager. Marriage 
is delayed until the young man can 
support a family. So the girl 
chooses an older man rather than 
her childhood sweetheart, because 
' the older man offers security and 
relative luxury. 


Second. nature intended that 
women should begin raising a fam- 
ily at an earlier age than men. This 
is indicated by the earlier age at 
which girls attain puberty. 


Yes, the age difference between 
men and women at the time of mar- 
riage is increasing. At the same 
time, medical science is adding more 
years to the life span of women 
than to men. The result is that any 
gal who takes the vow “for better 
or for worse’’ is almost sure of ten 
years of lonely widowhood in Calif- 
ornia, or some other locale of her 
choice, with insurance companies 
taking care of the expenses. Better 
show the little lady this article 
right now, and then maybe she will 
be able to enjoy your company a 
few years longer! 
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COLLECTION PLATE ... 

And a warning to sponsors of "Miss 
Anything-or-Other” money - raising 
devices. In New York recently Mr. 
Harold Daly (arrested nine times; 
thrice convicted of grand larceny; 
and for two-and-a-half years an oc- 
cupant of Sing Sing Prison) against 
all rational expectations attended 
a Church Bazaar— apparently in 
search of a little light amusement. 
The entertainment apparently palling, 
Mr. Daly seized an opportunity when 
the crowd was engrossed in “the 
Crowning of a King and Queen." He 
pockefecl the cash - box from u 
second-hand book stall. He was, 
however, observed by an eagle-eyed 
(if untheatrically-minded) deacon 
who promptly hailed the gendarmerie. 
In court, the cash-box proved to 
contain seven dollars 85 cents. Missed 
by Mr. Daly on the adjoining stall 
was another box stacked with no less 
than 1.900 dollars. 

TURNED TABLES ... 

Mr. Otto Schwartz, part-owner 
of a saloon in the Bronx (New York) 
was not so long ago distressed to note 
"a blonde man, wearing an army- 
type field jacket and red and white 
checked shirt,” enter the bar, pro- 
trude a seemingly lethal weapon (to 
wit, one automatic) and extract 111 
dollars from the till. A week or so 
later, Mr. Schwartz's partner, Mr. 
Martin Nemhauser, was distraught 


to note ‘‘a blonde man, wearing on 
army-type field jacket and a check I 
shirt,” lounging outside the saloon. I 
Sensibly enough, Mr. Nemhauser 
promptly phoned Mr. Schwartz. “The 
same man,” gasped Mr. Schwartz, 
hearing the description. "Ha.” en- 
dorsed Mr. Nemhauser and reached 
under the counter for his revolver. 
The metropolitan Billy - the - Kid J 
paced nonchalantly into the bar. , 
“Stick ’em up,” bade Mr. Nemhauser, 
expertly aiming his gat and taking 
his companion’s words right out of I 
his mouth. Billy-the-Kid Junior 
alias 24-year-old George Kotoff, did | 
not argue. Binding him expertly, Mr 
Nemhauser deprived the gun-man of 
his gun— a water pistol. As at writ- 
ing George is in a cell, pondering 
that it doesn’t always pay to be the 
Boy Who Wouldn’t Grow Up. 
CANINE-ICIDE . . . 

Rex, a black cocker spaniel, sat 
sedately beside his master, Dr. Paul 
Hohly, who also happened to be 
County Coroner, as they drove off 
on a hunting expedition in Ohio 
'U.S.). Between the pooch and the 
doctor rested a 12-gauge shotgun. 
The car swirled round a hair-pin 
bend ; unbalanced, Rex clutched 
wildly for support; he clutched the 
gun; the gun exploded; Dr. Hohly 
fell dead . . . deprived of the pleasure 
of hearing his own case. 

* Opp.: Study by Alfred Gescheidt 
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PAUL WARREN GRAHAM 


T HIS is a small State and unim- 
portant, But it seems to me that 
its people smile more than in other 
countries. I am titled the Adviser 
but, really, I am seldom that. For 
though I have made some few 
changes, they have been slight ana 
the place is much as it was when I 
arrived, nearly 40 years ago. While 
the rest of Asia writhes in ne-.v 
clothes, we here have remembered 
“the Way.” 

It is my chief function to deal with 
those who come, occasionally, from 
the outside. I entertain them and 1 
talk to them and then they go home. 
For this is a small state and unim- 
portant. I am its voice. 

Yes. here the skies are bright and 
the pace of life is slow. 

Yet, I have known horror here. 

The memory of the shocking scene 
I refer to is still fresh after so long. 
From my bungalow. I can see the 
monastery clearly and my most fre- 
quent visitor is its Abbot, the man 
who, unless I am to believe some- 
thing completely fantastic, must have 
been responsible for the business. 

He was the Abbot then, though only 
30 years old. I was 22 and had come 
to represent my father's firm. The 
man who was Adviser at the time was 
a stocky, sandy-haired fellow named 
Leo Todman. He had written to 
father suggesting that there was a 


Todman seemed fascinated by the giant 
threatening figure of the seated idol. 
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that he was in a position to grant 
the necessary concessions. 

Todman was too shrewd- to- talk 
more than vaguely in the beginning. 
From the start, I disliked him. I 
sensed that he was a remarkably evil 

One afternoon, he caught me star- 
ing curiously towards the monastery. 
"Like to look over it? 1 ' he asked 
casually 

“Wouldn't they mind?" I wanted to 
know eagerly 

“Mind!" he scoffed. “Who are they 
to mind?” 

So we rode over. 

There are really a series of temples 
straggling untidily to a pagoda on the 
top of a hill. As we dismounted at 
the lower gate, a tall man in a drab 
gown came towards us. He was the 
Abbott. 

"You honour me,” he murmured, 
bowing. 

“You’re damn right we do,” laughed 
Todman coarsely, then pushed the 
newcomer aside. “Come on, young 
fellow.” 


The Abbott 'trailed after Todman 
and me as we climbed from pavilion 
to pavilion. I wanted to question him, 
but refrained at that stage for fear 
of provoking Todman. 

The place was more like a museum 
than anything else, crammed as it 
was with pagan images and altars. 

At length, I burst out, “Why, this 
is just a caricature of a temple!” 
“We believe in a supreme, but im- 
partial God,” explained the Abbott, 
“One should not pray to him except 
by remembering 'the Way.’ The lesser 
deities are closer to us, and may be 
depicted in stone or wood. At one 
stage, the people were tending to de- 
pend more on the ritual of worship- 
ing these, than on following ‘the 
Way’." 

I began to see it, X thought, and 
interrupted, "So you massed the 
images here — minus the gloom and 
the incense." 

“Exactly; we let the sun in. to show 
how tawdry these figures are. Now 
the deities are again what they were 
meant to be— guardians of 'the Way'." 
“What IS ‘the Way’?” 

But before he could say anything 
else, a shout demanded our attention. 
It was Leo Todman calling from 
somewhere above us, "Here's some-' 
thing to write home about.” 

There was no sunlight in the room 
I entered, only the flickering yellow 
of primitive lamps. There was an 
immense, seated figure leaning back 
against each of the four walls. 

“They look — alive," . I breathed 
"What are they made of?” 

“It's lacquer work, I think,” 
answered Todman, obviously as im- 
pressed as I was. On the great, dark 
faces above us were expressions of 
terrible anger. With light and shadow 
playing, the whites of the eyes seemed 
to roll and the jaws to munch. 

We stepped forward to inspect the 
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first marvellous carving. And then 
we noticed something that chilled us. 
Each of the giant’s feet was resting 
on another, man-sized figure. The 
pain and the terror on those twisted 
faces was indescribable. 

“God, but the man who made these 
was an artist,” marvelled Todman. 

It was the first and only time that 
I ever heard him praise anyone. 

We moved around the walls. The 
o tlier giants were also crushing life- 
sized figures with their huge feet. 
The last of the four monsters, how- 
ever, had but one victim. His free 
foot was lifted as though ready to 
stamp. 

"I’ve seen enough,” I stammered, 

[ heading for the door. 

I The Abbott met me. 

[ “There’s no sunlight in there," I 
' observed accusingly. 

“They, too, are guardians of ‘the 
Way.’ The seven sufferers were 
traitors to decency." He led me out 
into a bricked courtyard and in the 
freshness of the afternoon, I calmed. 
They were only statues after all. 

“I notice that you’ve room for one • 
more enemy of ‘the Way’.” 

'"We are always ready for guests.” 
Then I heard a single, harsh scream 
which faded into a hideous gurgling. 

The first shock of it paralysed me, 
but only for a second. Then I was 
pounding over the bricks, up steps 
and back to that gloomy doorway. 

"The Way is safe again,” mur- 
mured the Abbott as we entered. He 
pointed and I saw that fourth giant 
had two victims now, as had; his 
brothers. 

I threw myself frantically towards 
Todman’s body, but it was firmly 
wedged under the idol’s foot. 

When I straightened, monks had 
begun filing into the room. 

“So they’re the assassins,” I croaked 
hysterically. 

The Abbott smiled. 


“You’re not even trying to deny 
your guilt,” I stammered. 

“You’re not likely to believe that 
the God trod on him.” 

“I’m certainly not." 

Then suddenly he grasped my arm 
and pulled me to the door. He looked 
into my eyes and miraculously my 
frenzy faded. 

“You will live in the bungalow' 
and you will learn about ‘the Way’," 
he chanted in a different voice . 

I turned, and ran. Down through 
the gaudy pavilions I ran, unseeing 
past the horses and off along the 
rutted road to the bungalow. 

The chamber of the Four Avengers 
is sealed again, now. But my friend, 
the Abbott, tells me that there are 
only seven victims again; a place has 
been cleared. But among the seven. 
Todman writhes— preserved forever in 
a skin of brilliant lacquer. Not one 
of those man-sized figures was ever 
carved. 

There is no law here, only ‘the 
Way’! After I had learned the full 
measure of Todman’s vileness, I had 
to admit the justice of his fate. 

I don’t think there are any secrets 
between the Abbott and myself. But 
one thing makes me just a little un- 
easy. I have asked him at various 
times, to tell me how the execution 
was carried out. He tells me uncom- 
fortably that Todman was seized, 
spreadeagled on the floor and then 
smashed with a great hammer. He 
stammers over the gruesome details 
and he never tells the story in quite 
the same way. He seems confused 

I remarked. thus, jokingly once and 
he turned on me almost savagely. 
“All right; all right. Would you be 
happier if I said that the God did 
tread on him?” 

A faint wind came, chuckling 
through the trees. That night, I lay 
awake, feeling cold. 
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KATRINE LAUGHED AT THE THREE MEN WHO COVETED HER, 
BUT FOR ONE HER EYES WERE BRIGHT WITH EXCITEMENT 



JORGENS' untitled painting was the 
•' sensation of the Academy Spring 
Show. It was the first he had ever 
submitted: the critics said it was the 
first time he had painted to please 
anyone but himself. 

It was a full-length study of o 
buxom, dark-featured girl in grey 
homespun, and a red and blue shawl 
that covered all but a fringe of black 
hair. She was, sitting on an upturned 
basket looking out to sea, as though 
expecting someone. The look in her 
sloe-black eyes, was anxious. It was 
an angry sea that rolled back to a 


cold sky with grey skudding clouds. 

' The girl’s hands rested uneasily on 
the basket . . . big, work-coarsened 

hands with blunt fingers. The back- 
ground was an impression of a small 
fishing village straggling from a 
shingle beach up a cliff, limestone 
houses edging a narrow winding cob- 
bled street. 

I went along to Burlington House 
on the opening day— more to see 
Jorgens than the picture. 

Jorgens wasn't there; no one seemed 
to know where he was. The picture, 


I was told, had come in untitlfcd; and 
without an address. 

We had been students together. 
He'd stuck it because he believed hi 
himself, and because he was more 
concerned with searching for art s 
sensations and excitements than its 
material rewards. I wasn't— and 
drifted into the easier, more lucrative 
calling of commercial art. 

But we'd kept in touch, met at his 
studio and at parties, did a show to- 
gether now and then. 

But in recent months I’d sensed a 
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JF we were an African witch-doctor and UNESCO arrived to 
give our tribe some Fundamental Education, we’d protest. 
And our arguments would be: “White man, you go away! 

When you have taught yourselves to live properly, then 
come. But first ask yourselves these questions. Do you live in 
a prosperous world? Do you live in a peaceful world? Do you 
live in a contented world? Do you sleep without having evil 
dreams? Do you face tomorrow, next year, the next ten years, 
Without fear?" Any UNESCO man talking himself out of that 
one should be capable of squaring the circle in words of one 
syllable. 


tinge of bitterness in him. One night 
he’d said to me: “I'll paint a thing 
one of these days that will make 
them notice me.” 

This was remarked after a one-man 
show put on at an obscure Soho 
gallery had brought down the acrid 
wrath of most of the reviewers. 

Jorgens disappeared about- a week 
after this— and I’d been trying to find 
him ever since. His Academy picture 
gave me a clue; it also suggested to 
me that he had set himself deliber- 
ately to gain the notice of the critics, 
for it was the most unlike Jorgens 
effort I’d yet seen. 

It was, indeed, the first real fruit 
of the Jorgens of our student days, 
before he'd decided that what he 
painted was his concern . . . and be 
damned to all of them. 

The clue of the picture to his 
present whereabouts was confirmed in 
a way that gave me a jolt, and even 
before I’d moved away from the pic- 
ture. The confirmation set me hurry- 
ing for the first train for Truro, 
whence (I now knew) where to look 
for Jorgens. 

On the fringe of the crowd that 
passed along the line stood a heavily 
built, dark girl. She was dressed in 
grey costume; incongruously, a gay 
silk scarf covered her head. She 


played nervously with a catalogue. 
The hands alone — brown, square, 
coarse — told me that she was the 
original of the picture. 

I moved over to her, said: “You 
were the artist’s model?” 

The clipped tones of Cornwall were 
in her voice; Spanish throw-back in 
her raven hair, and black eyes. 

“Yes,” she answered. “But that 
isn’t the picture he painted. It was 
smashed. I thought I’d see him here.” 
“Perhaps,” I said, “he is still where 
he painted the picture?” 

The girl said: “He might be. I don’t 
know. You see, he left after the pic- 
ture was smashed. I wanted to teil 
him how sorry- 1 was for what hap- 
pened, and that I didn't want him 
to go. That’s why I came here. You 
'see, I left the village, too.” 

“You knew him very well?” 

A puzzled light clouded- her eyes. 
“I suppose so. He painted me. But 
that isn’t the picture. I was laughing 
in that and there was no storm. That 
was afterwards, and- after the picture 
was smashed . . . and when my hus- 
band died. He was kind to me; that 
was why I was laughing in the pic- 
ture. He said I’d taught him about 
life, and how to paint it.” 

A largish, dour man came up to 
her then, touched her arm, said: 
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“We’d better go, Katrine. They say 
he didn’t come with the picture.” 

She said: “Oh, all right, Bert.” 
Then, to me, “Yes, he may be at the 
village. I don’t know. It’s Polporth. 
You get a bus from Truro; the fare 
is eighteenpence. If I knew he was 
there I’d go back, but . . . well . 

The man touched her arm again, 
[hurried her away. They were swal- 
lowed in the crowd. The last I saw 
of her was her great black eyes 
turned back to me. I thought as I 
had another look at the painting that, 
if the one she said had been smashed 
showed a laughing girl, the eyes must 
have held much of the laughter. But 
there was only tragedy in them now. 

I found- Jorgens at Polporth. 

I don’t know whether he was glad 
or not to see me. I didn’t much care, 
for I was glad to see him, and shocked 
by the tragic look of the man. 

"Have a drink," he greeted me. 
“Take beer. This whisky’s only a 
soothsayer, and- it’s losing grip on 

I ordered beer, waited until the 
tankard was placed on the table be- 
fore answering. “Your Academy pic- 
ture, man! It's a sensation! And I 
ran across your model.” 

He nodded grimly: “Yes; I’ve read 
the notices. But none of the critics 
have guessed what's behind the thing. 
You mean you met Katrine? Here?” 
“At the Academy. Wanted to tell 
you something, I think. She was 
looking for you. Had a man with her 
. . . name of Bert.” 

Jorgens nodded, his mouth tight- 
ened into a mirthless grin. “Bert 
Cousins. His partner. And her black 
eyes were laughing, I suppose. They’d 
have to be.. Do you know, I told her 
once that she’d taught me about life. 
But I've only learnt about it since.' 

I said: “She told me that. No, 

Jorgens; they weren’t laughing. They 


were as tragic as the girl in the paint- 
ing” 

Jorgens gulped the last of hio 
whisky, stumbled to his feet. “Look, 
he said. “You’ve told me a lot. Let s 
get out of here; go up on to the cliffs. 

I’ll tell you about what happened 
when I painted her • • ■ the Laugh- 
ing Katrine. Did she tell you about 

that? ” , . 

“Yes. She said it was smashed, 
that the picture on the line wasnt 
the one she modelled for.” 

Jorgens raced ahead of me up the 
cliff path, threw himself down on 
the edge facing the sea. 

He lit a cigarette, tossed the packet 
to me, started to talk. 

“Do you remember what I said va 
the studio that night: I’d paint some- 
thing that would make them take 
notice? I knew what I wanted to 
paint; strangely, I also knew w. 
to find it. I was looking for a laugh- 
ing girl that would centre a canvas 

would be a village behind her of 
white cottages and a street stragglin, 
up a cliffside. It would be a happy 
picture ... so happy that it wouldnt 
need a title; but everyone would say 
that is “A Laughing Girl.” It would 
be a picture that would make all the 
blasted critics say that Jorgens can 
paint to please ... as some of us 
thought he could. I didn’t want to 
paint to please anyone; I just wanted 
to prove that I could. 

“Well, the picture was ready-made 
for me: Katrine sitting on an up- 
turned basket at the quayside looking 
out to sea; on the horizon there was a 
fishing boat harbor-bound. 

“I made a first sketch there and 
then. As I was finishing it, the fish- 
ing boat dropped anchor and two men 
came up to us from it. One was her 
husband, Hardy Trevassis: .the other 
Bert Cousins, his partner in the boat. 
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"I tell you the radiance in Katrine’s 
eyes as the- pair came up perfected 
the picture. She and Hardy were only 
three months married, she told me 
as I sketched her. The two men were 
a strangely different pair. Hardy was 
lusty as this girl-wife of his. Bert 
was dark-hued- and dour. He was ob- 
viously in love with the girl. And 
it struck me that, although the laugh- 
ing eyes of Katrine looked towards 
Hardy, there was some meaning in 
them for Bert. 

"I worked as a slave on that paint- 
ing; it enraptured me. Most of that 
was caused by Katrine. Did you 
notice the Spanish look about her? 
Well, she had- all the fire of the 
Spanish, and an unaffected lust for 
life that had me half in love with 
her in a week. That's what I meant 
when I said she had taught me about 
life. 

“But there was no more to it than 


that. I respected Hardy Trevassis 
and could see that he was in love 
with more than her body. That’s 
why I kept myself in check. The 
opportunities were there for me. I 
was in and out of their cottage almost 
every day, and most of the time he 
wasn’t there. 

“I only wish I'd stuck to the pic- 
ture and not made an ass of myself 
in the end. That happened just when 
the picture was finished. 

"I took it to the cottage to show 
to them. Only Katrine and Cousins 
were there when I went in. They told 
me that Hardy was down at the boat. 

"They seemed awkward, restrained. 
Katrine's eyes had a look in them 
I’d not seen before; between fear and 
worry. I sensed they were watching 
me as I fiddled with the canvas, ad - 
justing the oil lamp so that its full 
light fell on the picture. 

“I just got it right when the door 


was kicked open and Hardy strode in. 
He walked right up to me; squared 
me around with a heavy hand; said: 
‘Mister Jorgens, you’ve been fooling 
about with my wife, and I want to 
know what’s gone on.’ 

"I glanced at Katrine. There was 
despair in her eyes now; but they 
were looking at Cousins . . . not me. 

“I said to Hardy: ‘Nonsense. What’s 
given you that idea?’ 

“He told me that I’d been seen leav- 
ing the house the night before when 
he was down at the boat tending the 

“When I asked who’d told him that 
he answered, ‘Bert told me that’." 

“ ’That’,” I said, “isn’t true. Katrine. 
You say I wasn't here.' 

“We looked at the girl. She hung 
her head, made no answer. But 
Cousins said dourly, 'I saw you leave 
by the side door. It was no mistake.’ 
1 “The girl was still silent, and her 


silence could only be named an ac- 
cusation. It was then I knew I hat 
been made a dupe by the pair- 
Katrine and Cousins. It was then, 
too, that I knew I was in love with 
the girl. Perhaps it was this mora 
than the accusation that made me 
blaze with anger. I turned to Hardy, 
said: ‘All I’ve done is paint her. She 
knows that.’ 

“Hardy snarled at me: ‘You ve 

smirched her.’ 

"I raged back at him: ‘That's a he. 
Ask Cousins who’s done the smirch- 

“By then Hardy was out of control. 

“As I lay on the floor half stunned, 
he snatched at the canvas, ripped it 
to tatters under his boot. 

"I tried to get at the thing, but ne 
smashed me down again. He was in- 
sane, pawed at the canvas till it was 


rags. 


“Katrine brought him to his senses. 
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She screamed, ‘Hardy, it’s so. Oh, 
the picture. You’ve smashed it! 
Hardy, it was Bert . . . Bert, I tell 
you.' 

“Hardy gathered up some of the 
fragments of canvas, crumbled them 
in his great, shaking hands, then 
threw them into the fire. He was 
quiet now, said: ‘Bert ... is it what 
she says?’ 

"Cousins nodded. ‘I named Jorgens 
to you,’ he said-, ‘and I'm not sorry I 
did. What are you going to do about 
it?’ 

“Hardy was icy, quiet. He walked 
over to Katrine, struck her across 
the mouth, said: ‘Then he can have 
you.’ 

"Then he came back to me. I was 
resting on one knee. I felt sick, 
wiped blood from my mouth where 
he'd split it. He' said: ‘I'm not sorry 
Mister Jorgens. She wasn’t worthy 
the picture . . . not a laughing pic- 
ture. She’ll never laugh again.’ 

“Then he left the cottage. I fol- 
lowed, not even glancing at the pair, 
for I felt ashamed of what they’d 
done for me. 


“They told me at the bus stop next 
morning, as I sheltered from the rain, 
that Hardy had gone out in his boat 
alone, into the teeth of a gale. He 
hadn’t returned. I wanted to go to 
the cottage, say that I'd been mis- 
taken in what I thought about being 
duped by them. But I was a coward, 
as I had been the night before. 

“You see, it was me at the cottage; 
Cousins did see me leave. I’d gone 
there to plead with Katrine to come 
■away with me now that the picture 
was finished. My thought when they 
accused me was that it was to cover 
Cousins. I could see now his love 
for Katrine was more than mine, even 
to taking the blame for me. . . . 

“I went through a week of agony 
at Truro. Then returned here. A 
neighbor told me that Hardy's body 
had been washed up -on the rocks 
near the harbor, with the wreckage 
of his boat. She had gone from the 
village after the Coroner’s jury re- 
turned a verdict of drowned at sea. 
. . . The neighbor sniffed when she 
said Cousins had gone with the girl. 

“I stayed on, hoping against hope 
she would come back for I felt she’d 
grown to love me while I painted her. 
Hardy’s words inspired the Academy 
picture. ‘She'll laugh no more,’ he 
said. I painted that picture to please 
myself. And because I was bitter 
that sh,e had gone away with Cousins. 
But that won’t last. She's seen the 
picture and knows that it’s for her 
I painted it. The Laughing Girl will 
return when she’s ready to come. 
It’s for that I’ve stayed here . . . ’ 

Even then I could see a girl in 
grey coming up the cliffside path. I 
left Jorgens and hurried down. 

She passed me. It may have been 
my mistake . . . but her eyes seemed 
to be filled with laughter. 
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"Making an MMJPUESSION ” 


dented by GIBSON 




[ The bloke who colls 
I on a plain girl can be 
I an absolute riot by 
f borrowing a fiver . . . 
[ burn a hole in the 
carpet . . . knock a 
1 cup of coffee into her 
lap . . . then be the 
domineering male . . . 
give her the back of 
the hand (Humphrey 
B. does this) and ask 
her to marry you ... 
lots of guys remain 
single this way. 
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UP-GRADE ... 

Don't despair, you athletes. We 
are becoming a taller race with each 
generation. It has been estimated 
that the average man of 2000 A.D. 
will be between five feet eleven and 
six feet two inches — an increase of 
five inches on to-day's average 
height. Women will also be taller. 
Five feet nine will be average, and 
a six-foot woman will be no more 
uncommon than a six-foot man to- 
day. But shall we be stronger 
and more muscular? It depends. If 
we rely more and more on machines 
to work for us. and transport to 
save our legs, we shall certainly 
suffer physically. Sport will be no 
compensation if we become a, nation 
of watchers instead of players. 

MISOGYNIST . . . 

Love (they say) laughs at lock- 
smiths; it also grins at aptitude 
tests. According to the American 
Psychological Asso c i a t i o n’s Dr. 
George K. Bennett, a recent study 
of young men and women who took 
the Corporation’s series of Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests shows that, 
while these tests can help students 
select careers in which they have 
the greatest chances of success, 
“aptitude tests just do not pick out 
the girl who is going to get married 
early.” The test scores of girls who 
later got married show no pattern 
whatsoever. They vary widely and 


average near the average of high- 
school girls. Conclusion: A dumb 
blonde (and this goes for brunettes 
and red-heads as well) has neither a 
better nor a poorer chance of finding 
a husband quickly than does her sis- 
ter of greater skills and intellectual 
attainments. 

SUPER- WALTONS . . . 

A new deep-sea fishing record has 
been set by scientists in California 
(U.S.). Their prize came from the 
ocean floor three miles down. The 
catch — probably the largest rock ever 
dragged up from a three-mile depth — 
weighs 100 lbs. and is covered with 
manganese dioxide. Manganese is 
a metal used in hardening steel; is 
known to exist on the bottom of all 
oceans; and in the dioxide form eoats 
ocean objects. By finding out what 
lies underneath the chemical coat- 
ing, scientists may get new informa- 
tion on the Age of the Pacific. 

WALK-IN TUB ... 

New York (U.S.) has recently pro- 
duced a "walk-in” bath-tub for the 
convenience of old folk and others 
who find it difficult in stepping over 
the side of the tub. There is a 
door in the side of the tub which, 
when closed, is leak - proof. No 
water can be put in the tub until 
the door is shut, and the door can- 
not be opened until the used water 
is drained out. 
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—Belle isn't the sole attraction • • 

fellow-troupers . . . Bobbie Bui 
your left breaking lithesomely ir 
you lucky scarves. And. on the right, there 

Pony Ballet . . . Step aside Bob! They all seem up t 
CAVALCADE. July, 





But to coin a phrase — variety is the spice of life. Bette and Bobby may lay 
them in the a.sles with their sheer some-thing-or-other ... so does this lass. By 
some weird mistake on the part of the Camera-Colonel, her name has been 
omitted; but her crowning glory is her crop of freckles. Well, freckles or no 
freckles, were satisfied ... she can be a country girl, if she wants to. 
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THE FIRST-BORN . . . 

I According to scientists in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia (U.S.), a first-born 
child is more likely to be a boy than 
later. This is probably the reason 
for any increase found in the ratio 
of the number of boys bom to the 
number of girls born in World War 

II rather than a result of a greater 
proportion of births of young females. 
“The widespread belief that the sex 
ratio rises in war-time (or immedi- 
ately thereafter) because ‘nature’ 
compensates for war casualties, from 
battle, from starvation and from 
other causes is quite incorrect,” 
claim the University scientists. 

CHEW . . . CHEW . . . 

Chewing gum for ten minutes im- 
mediately after each meal will re- 
duce tooth decay if the chewing-gum 
contains a chemical called “nitro- 
furan.” This special gum is credited 
with preventing new decay in 60 per 
cent of those using it in preliminary 
experiments, reports “The Journal of 
the American Dental Association." 
The experimental chewing-gums 
were flavoured with peppermint but 
contained ng sugar. They are not 
yet on the market. America has al- 
ways been the premier chewing 
country. Now 260 million dollars 
worth are sold there each year. More 
than a century ago, a German tra- 
veller called it “The Land of the 


Ever-Moving Jaw.” Before the pre- 
sent chicle-based gum was put on 
the market by its inventor, Thomas 
Adams, in 1875, Yankee jaws munched 
flavoured paraffin gums, spruce gums 
and plug tobacco. 

JOINT DISEASES . . . 

Use of Compound F, one of the 
new adrenal hormonal substances 
being used with cortisone and ACTH 
in the treatment of inflammatory 
joint diseases, is reported to have 
been successfully demonstrated in 
researches conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (U.S.). Com- 
pound F (it is said) can alleviate 
the pain and swelling of a few of the 
worst joints that had not been helped 
by any other hormonal treatments. 
Compound F is one of the adrenal 
hormones secreted by the cortex (or 
“bark”) of the glands located on 
top of the kidneys. 

BUCK-U-UP-O . . . 

Older women can be rejuvenated 
mentally by treatment with female 
sex hormones, claims the Washington 
University School of Medicine (U.S.). 
They can think better; they are more 
willing to spare intellectual energy; 
they remember better; and they are 
not set in their habits and ways of 
thinking. Psychological tests showing 
this improvement were made on a 
group of women whose mean age 
was 76. 
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Sleepy Isle <jf Horror 

History is full of tough and durable men, but few tail 
match Moses Wells, mate of the American whaler Triton, 



LESTER WAY 


HPHE crew of the "Triton” watched 
L their ship draw in close to Syden- 
ham’s Island, in the Kingsmill Group. 
They watched with sinfully pleasant 
expectations for, in 3848. there were 
islands in the South Seas, where at 
sight of an approaching ship, golden - 
skinned naked maidens plunged into 
the surf, swam to meet the craft and 
clambered aboard. 

There were islands where a visit- 
ing crew was entertained like gods, 
feasted and feted with song and 
dance and made drunk on strong 
native liquor. There were smiling men. 


laughing, hospitable women, strange 
.fruits and flowers, and friendliness. 

The "Triton" was a whaler . . • 
Captain Spencer didn’t know Syden- 
ham’s Island, but his purpose there 
was quite innocent. Another whaler 
had been wrecked, its spars were said 
to be intact on the island, and the 
“Triton” wanted to buy them. 

Unfortunately the "Triton” flew 
the American flag and Sydenham’s 
Island was within spitting distance 
of Drummond's Island. That altered 
things, and it seems that a Com- 
modore Wilkes was to blame. 
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• Commodore Wilkes of the Ameri- 
can Navy had taken an* expedition 
|o the South Seas about five years 
[earlier “to expand American trade 
and influence.” 

He was away three years; but ex- 
erienced only one unfortunate in- 

It occurred at Drummond's Island, 
j One of Wilkes’ men had a differ- 
ence with the natives, an innocent 
mistake in American eyes; but the 
natives didn't have American eyes, 
and they made a mess of the poor 
fellow. 

So Wilkes sent a contingent ashore 
and slaughtered most of the popu- 

f Unfortunately, those who learned 
'the lesson died and the Sydenham’s 
Islanders took a prejudiced view of 
it. (They probably got their account 
|forh a Spaniard who had gone native 
among them.) 

The Spaniard had been on Syden- 
ham’s Island long enough to become 
its virtual ruler. The men on the 
"Triton” first saw him approaching 
their ship in a canoe paddled by five 
natives. 

He agreed to help in getting the 
spars of the, derelict aboard in return 
for a few modest presents. Then he 
invited Captain Spencer to come 
ashore to work out the best means 
of doing it. The captain took a ship's 
boat and five members of the crew. 

After a while, when it was almost 
dark, the Spaniard returned to the 
"Triton”' without the captain. 

“Your skipper, he does not feel 
well," he told the mate, Moses Wells. 
"He sends me to give his orders.” 
The mate knew something of native 
liquor and native hospitality. 

And the instructions brought by 
the Spaniard were reasonable. • The 
captain wanted a number of empty 
casks cooped and brought ashore to 


make a raft that would carry the 
cable of the wrecked whaler. 

It was too late to do the job that 
night, and too late for the envoy to 
go back to the island. 

Everything was serene until mid- 
night. They were tacking up and 
down off shore, with a man at the 
wheel, a forward lookout, and the 
second mate in command of the watch. 
Most of the crew were in the fo’c’sle; 
the islanders were stretched on deck, 
apparently asleep, with their white 
leader comfortable in the cabin. 

But a whaling lance came hurtling 
out of the darkness behind the helms- 
man. It struck him between the 
shoulder-blades. He didn't make any 
sound; A native pounced, twisting 
the lance as he plucked it out, but 
the helmsman was already dead. 

On the forward deck, the look-out 
man was struck at almost the same 
instant. The lance took him in the 
lung. It also tore a large hole in 
his side. He made enough noise in 
his death-throes to alarm the second 

The second mate dived to the cabin 
to awaken the chief. He told him 
that the islanders, had taken all the 
lances and were running amok with 
them, and the mate was looking for 
his pistols and failing to find them. 
The third officer was still asleep, so 
the island men were in full control 
of the deck. 

Male Wells couldn’t find his pistols. 
Only his Spanish guest had a chance 
to take them, so he saw how things 
stood. He grabbed a cutlass and 
rushed on deck. 

He was after the Spaniard . . - 
and the Spaniard was after him. 
They bumped into each other in the 
darkness; they recoiled, then recog- 
nised each other. The mate pounced 
and grasped the renegade by the 
throat. He was about to use his cut- 
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lass, but the other guy had the pistols. 

“You will let go, Senor, or I blow 
out your brains!” 

The mate kept hold of thd man's 
throat. He dropped his sabre to grab 
the hand with the gun; the pistol 
exploded almost in his face. The 
bullet tore through his neckerchief, 
but failed so much as to scratch his 
skin. He proceeded to strangle the 
Spaniard. 

Behind him, a native reached for 
the sword he had dropped. The 
Spaniard was wilting in his hands 
when the sabre came down on the 
back o£ the mate’s head. It sliced off 
half his scalp, but he wheeled, 
dodged a second blow, and caught 
the blade in his bare hand. Tin; 
islander wrenched it away, taking off 
three of the mate's fingers in the 
action. 

That native was enjoying himself. 
He again brought the cutlass down 
on the mate’s head, chipping the 
skull, severing an artery on the 
temple. The mate lunged at him, and 
was cut between the eyes. He 
dropped. 

The savage continued to hack him. 
He slashed the mate’s shoulder blades 
twice; pressed the blade into his 
body; twisted; drew it out, and thrust 
it in again. 

After that, the islander went look- 
ing for more American blood. 

But, believe it or not, the mate 
actually got to his feet and started 
for the cabin. The third officer was 
coming up; they collided; both went 
down. The chief stayed down, but 
he saw the Third seize a lance which 
the pirates had missed. The ship’s 
cooper came running toward them 
with the Spaniard at his heels. The 
Spaniard had the sabre. He cut the 
cooper’s body almost in two with one 
singing slice. 

But he didn’t see the third officer 
... or the lance. The lance hit the 


Spaniard in the right place; he went 
to hell fast. 

Starting for the cabin, the third 
mate met an islander on the way, met 
him with the lance and killed him, 
but two more jumped from the rig- 
ging in the same instant. One made 
a long slash down his back; the other 
opened his abdomen, and the wound- 
ed officer escaped overboard. 

The second mate had gone over- 
board already. He had five of the 
crew in a boat, while the chief ‘tried 
to fight the savages off. 

He didn’t go to his cabin. Instead, 
with his head chopped by three sabre 
cuts, his shoulder sliced open and 
his body pierced twice, he actually 
groped his way to the fo’csle where 
the rest of the crew were cowering. 
Then he went out to it. 

But he came around, and got up 
as full of fight as ever. All the crew 
were wounded— some badly— but 
none was such a mangled mess as 
the chief. Yet the chief tried to lead 
them in a counter-attack. 

They wouldn’t have it on; they 
wanted to stay alive— if they could. 
One had his nose cut off, hanging by 
a shred of skin; and since they 
wouldn't fight, the mate put the nose 
back in place and tied it on with 
a strip of rag. 

The leaderless natives didn’t attack 
the fo'c’sle. 

And the mate— who (by all the 
rules) should have died on deck— 
took command, picked up the re- 
fugees in the boat and brought the 
“Triton” safely to Papeete. 

That affair riled the U.S. State 
Department more than some. There 
were others like it, too, as the effect 
of Wilkes’ little lesson spread, and, 
by 1873, folks in America were de- 
manding that the government annex 
the islands. Mark Twain supported 
the demand in a letter to the'New 
York Daily Tribune. 


“Now, let us annex the islands,” 
Twain wrote. "We could pacify the 
nobles easily enough— put them on a 
reservation. Nothing pleases a sav- 
: age like a reservation, where he has 
his annual hoes and bibles and 
blankets to trade for powder and 
whisky. We must annex those people. 
We can afflict them with our wise 
and beneficent government. We can 
introduce the novelty of thieves, all 
the way up from street-car pick- 
pockets to municipal robbers, and 
show them how amusing it is to arrest 
them, and try them, and then turn 


them loose for ‘political influence.' 
We can give them railway corpora- 
tions who will buy their Legislatures 
like old clothes, and run over their 
best citizens and complain of the 
corpses smearing their unpleasant 
juices on the track. We can give 
them lecturers! I will go myself. We 
can make that little bunch of sleepy 
islands the hottest corner of the earth, 
and array it in the moral splendor of 
our high and holy civilisation.” 

■ But the State Department didn’t 
send Mark Twain. 




'ENCLOSED HEREWITH” 


By CLUYAS WILLIAMS 



LOOKS THROUGH ALL PA6ES Of THINKS It MW HAVE DROPPED Ottf 

fHE LEflER ADD SHAKES THEM OKI IN HER LAP. 6ETS UP AMP 
BUT FINDS HO SNAPSHOT SEARCHES CHAIR. 



GOES OVER TO DESK WHERE 60ES ALL THROUGH WASTE 8AS- TAKES LAST LOOK OHTLOOR AIIO UNDER 

SHE OPENED LETTER AND RAN- KET UNTIL SHE TiHDS THEWS- CHAIRS, ANOTHER LETTER EVEIIlUAUY 

- CARDED ENVELOPE . HOLDS IT Up ARRIVING EXPLAINING THAT SHE ToR- 

1b LIGHT BUT IT CONTAINS Nb 6M To ENCLOSE SNAPSHOT AND . 
SNAPSHOT AGAIN FORSETTlNG To EriC10SE.lT 
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Every fire must have a cause— q 
accident, negligence or the wild 
instincts of a crazy firebug; he may 
kill and destroy, but he cannot 
help himself when he writhes to, 
the whip of sex desire. 


M ANY and varied are the types o£ 
sex perverts known to medical 
science. As a matter of fact it was 
thought until recently that they were 
all classified. Now a new, strange 
type of sex deviate has been added 
to the list and it appears that he is 
the most dangerous of all known sex 
perverts. He is a killer whose mode 
of sexual satisfaction often takes 
human lives before his strange lust 
is satisfied. 

This latest, classified sex deviate is 
the well-known firebug or pyro- 
maniac. Until recently it was 
thought that firebugs were people 
with a grudge or someone out to col- 
lect some quick insurance. Now 
psychiatrists know differently. Often 
the firebug is a person who must set 


fire to a building and watch it burn 
in order to temporarily quench an 
abnormal sex desire. 

Firemen of a large Eastern city 
recently battled all night before 
bringing a fiercely blazing warehouse 
under control. The warehouse was I 
severely damaged and the loss | 
amounted to half a million dollars. 

A night watchman lost his life and 
two firemen were injured when the I 
roof collapsed. The next night | 
another large blaze broke out in 
another part of town. A fireman was 
killed by falling timber. 

A keen-eyed fire marshal noticed 
a man in the crowd of spectators 
who seemed extremely fascinated by I 
the blaze. We are all fascinated by 1 
a large fire but this spectator was I 
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in an ecstatic, dreamlike trance. 

I The suspect was subjected to a 
■cross-fire of questions and soon broke 
[down under the ordeal. He admitted 
I setting the fire, and half a dozen 
■Others during the past two weeks. 
•■Three persons lost their lives because 
of his acts and damage amounted to 

■ almost a million dollars. 

ft When the firebug was asked why 
he started fires the marshal expected 
tJhe usual answers. Either the fire- 
bug claimed he couldn't remember 
f starting a fire or he had a grudge 
■against someone that owned the 
[ building or lived in it. This firebug 
I was different. 

I He said he started fires because of 
n sex urge over which he had no 
■Control. 

I With the sex firebug, the flames 
i he creates are often his answer to a 
■woman who has spurned him. 

I Early in 1938, an ageing New York 
■spinster, Rose Celetano, went on a 
■holiday cruise to Haiti. There she 
I met a rich and handsome young land- 
■owner, Arthcr Renna, who started to 
■bay her violent court. 

■ Flattered, Rose accepted his ad- 
I vances and let him make love to her. 
[ Then she 'discovered he was married, 
land refused to have anything more 
I lo do with him. 

I Renna, in whom this plain and 
[dumpy woman aroused a demanding 
■passion he could not resist, followed 
her back to New York. 

I His wild, excited attentions annoyed 
I Rose Celetano so much she had him 
nrrested. The magistrate warned him 
and gave him 30 days to leave the city. 
I But the sex-mad Renna had an- 
lother plan. His love had turned to 
hate. Now he had a maniacal urge 
■to revenge himself on the woman who 
had spurned him. 

At two o’clock one morning in 
^February, he appeared outside the 
Open window of Rose’s bedroom. It 


was the work of a second to heave 
through the opening the contents of 
a jug of petrol— and follow it with a 
lighted match. 

Rose Celetano's niece, an eight- 
year-old child, who was" sharing the 
room with her, was burned to death 
in the resulting blaze. Rose herself 
lived for a few hours before she died 
in hospital. 

Before that, however, she told de- 
tectives how she had seen Renna 
walking up and down in front of her 
house when she returned home that 
evening. 

That was enough for the police. An 
alarm was sent out for the Haitian’s 

But with his money Renna was 
able to. keep out of sight for three 
years. Not until 1941 was he picked 
up in Newark, New Jersey. He was 
convicted of the murders and elec- 
trocuted without further delay. 

According to Bruce Bielaski, 
Director of the Fire Prevention and 
Investigation Department of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
about fifty per cent, of all firebugs' 
are of the sexual type. Strangely 
enough very few Negroes are af- 
flicted with this form of sex per- 
version. There are women sex fire- 
bugs, but such cases are rare, it 
is almost wholly a white male afflic- 

One of the best known firebugs 
of history was the cruel, Roman 
emperor, Nero, who fiddled as he 
watched Rome burn. This innovator 
even had slaves put to the torch- 
after they had been soaked in oil! 
Not as a grim means of execution 
but to satisfy his horrible, perverted 
sex passions. 

During a New York fire a man was 
picked up for questioning because 
of his suspicious behaviour at the 
fire. He admitted being a firebug 
and always set fire to buildings that 
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Some clutch for a straw: 
'In 1806 a Mr. Lawson gave 
some thought to the quickest 
way of assisting drowning 
persons. Common objects, 
easy to hand, which would 
float, were obviously the thing. 
According to "The Annual 
Register" (1806), Mr. Lawson 
recommended the buoyancy 
of a hat (male, one assumes) 
for the purpose. This, “re- 
versed on the water," with a 
handkerchief “laid over its 
aperture and tied firmly on 
the crown,” would give ade- 
quate support “to the drown- 
ing man or his rescuer.” 

“When two can be had,” the 
chronicle continues, “Mr. 
Lawson recommends that a 
stick be run through the tied 
parts of the handkerchiefs, 
and if ‘more hats could be got 
it would be still better. . . .” 


were mainly inhabited by women. A 
psychiatrist finally drew from kim the 
reason he always set fire to girls’ 
boarding houses or clubs. 

This firebug had a frustrated sex 
complex. Eventually his bitterness 
embraced all women and the sight of 
a burning building with its trapped 
female occupants satisfied his now- 
perverted sex nature. 

Those who are studying the prob- 
lem say it isn’t just a case of increas- 
ing the penalty. As it is, the penalty 
for arson is pretty stiff. In New 
York State the penalty for the crime 
of arson may run as high as forty 


_ years in prison. To hit this jackpot 
7 the fire must be set in a dwelling 
l between the hours of sunset and sun- 
I rise. If the fire is set during day- 
light hours the penalty may be up 
to twenty- five years. Third degree 
arson may run as high as fifteen years 
in prison. 

As a rule the ordinary firebug sets 
one fire. Either for revenge or to 
| collect insurance on the property, 
x firebug is more dangerous ii 
that he may set many fires before he 
! caught. Every time his deviated 
ex nature acts up he is a potential 
' killer. 

Many smaller localities do not 
] recognise the fact that there is such 
a person as a sex firebug. He serves 
his term, when apprehended in such 
V places, often lessened for good be- 
j haviour while in prison, and is re- 
leased to again satisfy his strange 

Fire prevention authorities 
that more study is required on 
problem, that those in contact with 
firebugs should be educated as 
| the different types. They say that 
' when a person is convicted of ar: 
the police should make sure the 
motive was revenge or personal 
gain. If the fire was started because 
of a sex impulse, the firebug should 
be locked up and given treatment 
until cured. The firebug may no: 
responsible for his actions— but that 
is certainly no reason people should 
be burned to death. 

Fi>l-e chiefs stress that the mar 
the street can be of assistance in 
prehending both ordinary firebugs 
and tire sexual type. The next f 
you witness a fire take a good look 
at the spectators. If anyone seems 
extremely fascinated, a look of ecstasy 
on his face, notify the police or 
chief. You may be the means of 
saving lives that would eventually 
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The Home of To-day 


PREPARED BY W. WATSON SHARP, A.R.A.I 



CAVALCADE'S home sugges-l 
lion this month is for a narrow 
piece of land which falls away 
rapidly at the rear. On accounl 
of this fall, there is a pleasing 
outlook, so that it becomes 
necessary to place the main 
rooms at the rear of the house. 
The nature of the ground forces 
the building close to the street 
and makes it imperative that the 
carport or garage be on 
street frontage. 

Accommodation provides lor | 
two bedrooms, each with a 
. roomy built-in wardrobe. A mod- 
ern bathroom is placed between 
the bedrooms; there are linen 
and coat cupboards opening 
from the hall, 

The living room has one entire 
glass wall to the view and a 
feature is made of the fireplace. 
Service from the kitchen is direct 
into the living room. 

The minimum-- frontage re- 
quired to accommodate this 
house is 46 feet. The total area, 
exclusive of carport, is 1080 
square . feet. 
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A Barque called 
"Content” 


was made by tlie rough bearded scadogs who roamed 
i leaky tubs at the bidding of their virgin queen. 


'T'HEY were the sea dogs of G'loriana 
The red-headed Elizabeth 
who— part Sphinx, part virago, and 
always a Queen— sat incalculable on 
the English tin-one . • . predecessor of 
the second Elizabeth who ,.ow rules 
. the same realm. 

In her name, they sailed the Seven 
Seas. The? were courtiers and 
nobles: men not-so-noble and men 
base-born. 


A few left their record scrawled 
boldly across the pages of world- 
history; more saw their brief candle 
of glory shine for a moment and 
then flicker and fade into the shad- 
ows of forgetfulness. 

Among these last were the crew ol 
the barque they called “Content." 

Who to-day remembers the “Con* 
tent”? Yet the "Content" had her 
hour of pride . . . -no less great be* 


.... e the deeds of others have dim- 
med its flame. 

It all began about five o’clock on a 
placid -Sunday morning . . . June 13, 

1591. 

( Under her “Admirall,” Sir George 
“arey, and in company with two other 
Barques, the “Hopewel” and the 
[Swallow,” the “Content” — as befitted 
r name — was sailing gently along 
e coast of Cuba towards Cape Cor- 
Eentes. 

I The morning must have seemed just 
another morning . . . with a light 
iterly breeze rippling the tropic 
,._ves. But suddenly the look-out 
shouted excitedly. Peering slit-eyed, 
the crew of the “Content” glimpsed 
| the top-sails of a straggled line of 
I ships tipping the horizon. 

[ Anticipation— and. no doubt, greed 
t have shaken the seamen of 
I the “Content." This (they were hop- 
ing) might be the great Plate Fleet, 
bound from Cartagena to Spain and 
laden with the treasure of the New 
World. 

It was a heady expectation; but 
loon to be dashed. With the east 
wind freshening, the two flotillas con- 
verged on Cape Corrientes and it 
became obviously clear that this was 
o Plate Fleet It must be— was— an 
enemy battle-squadron out to trap 
unwary trespassers on the Spanish 
Main. 

Within an hour, the crew of the 
“Content” could distinguish four 
“Armadas,” huge, towering galleons, 
two of 700 tons and two of 600 tons, 
tiered with rows of heavy cannon 
and their gilded poops glinting chal- 
lengingly in the morning sun. . On 
their flanks skirmished two one- 
deckers . . . lithe craft of about 100 
tons. And above each billowed the 
banner of Spain. 

Then a cannon boomed from the 
leading “Armada” and the Spaniards 
moved into fighting formation. 


The “Content” was armed with one 
"minion” (a small piece of ordnance 
of about a three-inch bore), one 
"falcon” (an even lighter cannon), 
one “saker” (a kind of miniature 
mortal-) and two “port-basses” (tiny 
stern-chasers). Her consorts, too, 
were no better equipped. But, out- 
manned and outgunned, they made 
their choice. 

Though there can rarely have been 
a more forlorn chance, the “Content" 
and her comrades changed course and 
dashed at the Spaniards. 

The thunder roll of the foe’s gun- 
nery answered them and the two flo- 
tillas clashed in a general melee. Sir 
George Carey— as was his right- 
selected the “Armada” of the Spanish 
Admiral and rammed his opponent 
amidships. In his turn, Captain 
Lisle swung the “Content” up with 
the “Vice-Admiral" and, “ranging 
along by his broadside aweather of 
him, gave him a voley of muskets and 
great ordnance; then coming up with 
a smalle ship ahead, hailed her in 
such sort that she payd roome.” Be- 
hind, the “Hopewel” and the “Swal- 
low” also burst into the fray. 

It was a gallant effort; but it failed. 
As the “Content” prepared to re- 
engage the “smalle ship." a towering 
cloud of smoke eddied from Sir 
George Carey’s craft. The Spanish 
cannonade had been more than she 
could withstand. 

Seeing disaster overtake their Ad- 
miral, the “Hopewel” and the “Swal- 
low” tacked about and fled. Drop- 
ping under the fire of the Spanish 
Vice-Admiral and that of “anothere 
greate ship of theirs,” Sir George 
Carey was also beaten out to sea and 
“stoode to the Northward with alle 
sailes set.” 

The “Content” was left alone . . . 
and becalmed. And still undefeated. 
Two “Armadas” “came up faire” 
with her and furled their sails. 
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CHAPE - of - things - t. 

come, eh? A clock (which | 
the U.S. National Bureau of 
. Standards has resoundingly , 
I titled “the atomic clock”) is 
I accurate to one part in 20 
millions. The new time-piece 
is controlled by the consist- 
ency of the vibration of the 
atoms in ammonia molecules. I 
> reported not to va 
— -o than one second 
three-fifths of a year 
provided, of course, that y'o„ 
don’t drop it on the bathroom 
tiles and then sit on it. 


“thinking that we could not escape 
them.” The crew of the “Content" 
responded by once more “falling into 
prayer.” 

At the same time they put 
out boats and commenced to tow 
the “Content” into shallow water 
out of reach of the “Armadas.” 

But the Spaniards pressed after 
them. For obscure reasons, the 
crew of the “Content” were thereby 
exalted to note that “the Lord of 
his mercie did send a faire gale of 
wind at the Northwest off the shore.” 

Never one to look a gift horse in 
the mouth, the "Content” straight- 
away tacked to the east. On her 
lee, within falcon shot, was one of 
the Spanish small-ships; an "Ar- 
mada” lay to the West. Another 
“Armada” and another small-ship 
were closing in astern. There wa3 
just one bolt-hole left. The “Con- 
tent” took it. 

“Thinking to avoid them,” she 
surged between the first small-ship 
and the westward “Armada.” Where- 
upon Gunner William Clement came 
into his own. “With a fortunate 
shot he pierced the Armada belwixte 
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winde and water ... so that she Was 
force to stand for ayde.” 

The crew of the “Content” dashed 
through the gap. 

Hardly had the “Content” broken 
off the engagement, however, than 
two other sail were spied fast ahead. 
For an instant, the "Content’s” men 
deluded themselves that these were 
the “Hopewel” and the "Swallow." 
They were not long in being disillu- 
sioned. Through “a loome gale," 
the slim, deadly forms of two galleys 
. . . slaves straining at the oars . . . 
came snaking towards her. 

The “Content” again made for 
shore. 

Murderous Spanish cannonading 
welcomed her re-appearance; but the 
“Content" surged staggering on. She 
actually reached the comparative 
safety of the shallows. 

But she had counted without the 
galleys. The shoals were their 
favourite haunt. They sped to- 
wards tlie "Content.” 

Then, unexpectedly, there was a 
pause. The oars of the galleys 
slowed and halted. Never at a loss, 
the "Content” condescended to try 
camouflage. Summoning “a Portu- 
gal! which they had," the crew ap- 
pointed him as spokesman to inform 
the galleys that “our shippe was of 
the fleete of Terra Firma and of 
Sivil (Seville)” 

The galleys received this well- 
meant lie with a hearty belly-laugh 
and, “with that they bid us amaine 
English dogs and sought to . lay us 
aboord.” 

The “Content’s" riposte was a ratt- 
ling discharge of musketry; one galley 
fell off deterred; but the second 
charged home into the “Content’s” 
stern; the swordsmen swarmed aloft; 
and the sortie was repulsed only when 
Captain Lisle had cut down the 
Spanish leader in his own cabin, 
tinder a shower of stink-bombs . and 


Iflre-baskets,” the galleys withdrew 
lick their wounds. There was a 
second lull. 

But it was merely a breathing 
space. The crew of the “Content" 
were engaged in. singing “the first 
part of the 25 Psalm, praysing God 
for our deliverance,” when an Eng- 
lish voice from the rows of the slave 

K smen was heard shouting huskily 
m the galleys: “They’re for you 
(gain!" 

i Almost like an echo, the two gal- 
leys. reinforced by a frigate, once 
more launched themselves at the 
IContent." 

Persistently insisting on their right 
! fo supernatural aid, the "Content’s” 
crew (again) dedicated themselves to 
“God and Her Majestie," whereupon 
ten of the ordinary seamen promptly 
Scuttled below-decks (let us be open- 
minded about it and say that they 
wished to continue their devotions 
In neace). The remaining IS— pre- 
ferring presumably “to praise the 
Lord and pass the ammunition" — kept 
their posts. They included all the 
officers and seven A.B’s. “Shaking a 
pike of fire in defiance of the 
enemie,” they challenged a single 
Spanish Don to set foot on the planks 
of an English deck. 

1 And they made good their boast. 
Though the broadsides rolled until 
11 o’clock that night, the “Content”, 
repelled onslaught after onslaught. 
By midnight an uneasy quiet had 
sunk over the waves; but now and 
again a Spanish hail would threaten 
“to make an ende to us in the mom.” 
It was not until 2 o’clock the next 

I morning that Captain Lisle felt a 
chill breeze brush his cheek and re- 
cognized a gale storming in from the 
east-north-east. With alt sail set, the 
| “Content" plunged through the Span- 
ish blockade and onwards to the open 
sea . . - and life. 


Though the "Armadas" pursued her 
for another 48 hours, she held her 
lead. Early on the morning of June 
15, the "Content” was beyond man’s 
harm . . . but alone still. Her con- 
sorts were as if they had never 
existed. 

Rocking in the Carribean swell, her 
master and crew reckoned the score. 

The “Content” had fought and 
baffled eight Spanish ships . . . 

On the debit side, she had had “her 
sides, hull and mastes sowed thicke 
with musket bullets; her sheats, tops 
and shrouds were almost cut asunder 
by their shot"; the galleys had bat- 
tered “five greate pieces against her 
poope"; 19 shot had pierced her main- 
sail; four had tattered her main-top- 
sail; seven had tom her fore-sail; 
five had slashed her fore-top-sail. 
Her “upper part” was badly shattered 
in five places. But of her crew 
(though whether this is an unsolicited 
testimonial to good luck or a nasty 
slur on Spanish gunnery is obscure), 
she had had "not one man slaine, 
but two hurt.” 

On the credit side, slie had dis- 
abled one “Armada” (about three 
times her size); racked two galleons 
to sinking-point; and left a frigate 
so horribly pounded that it became 
unmanageable and afterwards sur- 
rendered. “In the gallies above 40 
Spaniards were' slaine, and many 
more hurt in the combate." 

So the "Content” sailed back to 
Plymouth Hoe. No royal sword 
knighted Captain Lisle; there were no 
garlands for Gunner Clement; in 
later centuries no Tennyson composed 
another “Last Fight of the Revenge” 
in her honour. 

Yet, somehow, I think that, when 
the “Content” passed up Plymouth 
Sound, she did not belie her name. 
She was indeed content. 
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• Our office minx indignantly denies that she ever said she disliked women; 
she merely pointed out that most of the polish they had was on their finger- 
nails • Which, probably explains why there are only two kinds of men- 
the quick and the wed • Thus leading us naturally to remark that nowadays 
youve got to retreat to meet some girls halfway • Domestic Hint: Women 
have a sense of humour; the more you humour them, the better they like it 

• Two heads are better than one-but not in the same family • Criminals’ 
Corner: We know a lass who’s seen the light; she used to be a professional 
shop-lifter— but she got awfully tired of lifting shops • For Mathematicians 
Only: A survey reveals that men can’t spell as well as women-and their 
figures aren’t as good either • Fashion Footnote: A brassiere shapes a 
woman’s past, present and future-all at the same time • Which led our 
Professional Practitioner of Verbicide to remark that his girl is divine and 
like de vine she clings • Sports Section: Our Athletics Expert confesses 
that he's a bad loser-he doesn’t like to see the best -man win; he wants to 
win himself • Paging William Tell: We’ve just heard of a Parliamentarian 
who officially opened an archery contest; unfortunately for his Public 
Relations Officer, he just missed a small boy • This-Shrinking-World- 
Department: In the nice, bad • old days, it took about six weeks to travel 
xrom Australia to England and about two days to get a passport; these times 
it takes about two days to make the trip and about six months to get a 
passport • Moment for Motorists: Travelling faster than sound will have at 
least one advantage; it will eliminate the voice in the back seat • Courtesy 
Caution: Many men who stand on their dignity have precious little standing 
room • Financial Fragments: A friend of ours has just gone bankrupt; he 
used to manufacture shoulder-straps • And did you hear about the wealthy 
businessman who took a tumble for a blonde and lost his balance at the 
bank? • International Incident: England is an island, surrounded at the 
moment by hot water o Our office wolf doubts the law of gravity. It’s much 
easier, he says, to pick up a girl than to drop her. 

OUR SHORT STORY: Australian gendarme accosting New Australian motor- 
cyclist: Wot’s your name?” NAC: “Hlamiakatiooianwowska.” AG: 

“Howderyerspellit?” NAC (nonchalantly): "With an ‘H’.” 
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MURCHISON MADE A MISTAKE WHEN HE FLED FROM 
THE PAST BUT IT WAS NOT TOO LATE TO CORRECT IT 


to t/oturuA, 


doctor <?h your transmitter, even 
though he was 200 miles away. The 
station life wasn’t so bad, with the 
Flying Doctor Service laid on. 

They walked out to the kitchen. 
Joe threw up the window and stood 
staring out across the miles of plain 
to the east. 

It was early afternoon, and the sun 
made mirages dance out there on 
the grey horizon. He'd ridden in at 
lunch from the muster, and left the 
overseer to finish it off. He’d had 
cattle today. The memories had been 


with him all day; memories of the 
past that he’d run away from to 
try and forget. 

She knew it. She came and touched 
his arm and smiled at him. “Forget 
it, Joe,” she said. 

He grinned down at her and ruf- 
fled her blonde hair playfully. “You 
ought to have been a psychologist.’’ 

“I know you, Joe,” she said 
lightly. “Now how about a cup of 
tea?” 

“Thanks,” he said, and resumed 
gazing at the plain. 
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iJiHE Clelands stood beside the bed, 
looking down on their four-year - 
old son. Joe Cleland pulled his 
tobacco from his pocket and began 
rolling a cigarette; his grey eyes 
shifting quickly from his hands to 
his son and back again. His tanned 
faced was lined some, and he looked 
older than he was. “What do you 
think’s the matter with him?” he 
asked casually. 

She dropped a hand lightly to Joe 
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Junior’s forehead and held it there 
a while. “Nothing much I don't 
think. His temperature’s down again, 
and he seems easier in his stomach.” 

Joe stuffed the cigarette in his 
mouth and fished for his matches. 
“If he gets any worse I’ll have a 
chat to the doctor on the 5 o’clock 
session from Alice." 

She felt relieved as she stopped to 
tuck the boy in warmly. It was good 
to know that you could talk to a 


WAL WATKINS 
FICTION 


They sat down to tea and cake. They 
were quiet. Joe made Occasional re- 
marks about the condition of the 
stock, and Shirley knew he was try- 
ing to crack cheerful. She under- 
stood him. Today was one of his 
depression days. He was at the trial 
again, hearing the sentence again. 
Or perhaps he was flying Dakota 
planes for the big air-line before the 
trial. Joe had been a pilot for the 
air-line ever since his discharge from 
the Aii- Force. He’d been a good 
pilot, and the life had suited him. 
Those far-off times had suited her 
too, for that matter. She liked city 
life, with its shops and theatres; she 
liked to visit her friends and have 
them visit her; she liked to be able 
to talk to her neighbours. 

Shirley didn't know to this day why 
he’d gone and got mixed up in the 
smuggling racket. Money, she sup- 
posed, though they’d never wanted for 
it. Joe had never talked to her about 
it. It was a secret part of Joe’s life, 
and she never pried him. She loved 
him, and she accepted him as he was: 
a man who'd made a bad mistake and 
paid for it. It had cost him a three 
weeks’ trial, a lot of disgrace, and 
a two year gaol term. And it had 
cost Joe Murchison his good name 
and job. 

That had been his name then, Joe 
Murchison. He'd changed it after his 
release, and fled from the past. She 
hadn’t minded becoming Mrs. Cle- 
land; . and she hadn’t minded fleeing 
with him to Northern Territory. She 
didn’t mind doing anything, if it 
helped Joe to live down his mistake. 

He could do it up here. Nobody 
knew them, and few saw them. 
Shirley remembered hearing that the 
past always catches up with its vic- 
tims, and she hoped it wasn’t right. 
Joe was a proud man. He was 
ashamed of his crime, and he’d run 
again if necessary rather than face 


ay more. / 
:hed her 
d at Joe. 

lookedj 

“Small’s 

londay." 


it. She knew that by the uneasiness 
that was part of him now. He wasn’t 
the carefree Joe Murchison any 

The drone of the plane touched her 
ear-drums now and she looked 
Joe cocked his head and 
puzzled. “Funny,” he said. 

Tourist crate isn’t due till Monday. 

She reflected on Small's schedule! 
They ran a tourist service out this 
way, and they called at Joe’s strip 
every Monday. “No,” she said, “but 
perhaps Small’s have switched their 
schedule.” 

Joe was at the window, searching 
the sky. The drone grew louder. 
Then Joe saw it. “It’s not one of 
Small’s,” he said. “It’s a Moth.” 

The name struck a chord in her. 
Tiger Moth. Joe used to fly one of 
them between his trips for the air-. 

She came and stood by him, watch- 
ing the plane come in and turn in 
a wide circle over the strip. And 
without knowing why, she experi- 
enced a feeling of dread. There was 
something fearful about this strange 


Again she thought of the past that 
always catches up with you. She 
knew instinctively that this little sil- 
ver gull out of the sky meant trouble. 
But why should it, she asked her- 
self. Joe Murchison had paid fo- 
liis mistake. 

It came down sweetly onto the strip 
in a three-point landing, and Joe 
said, “Whew! Whoever it is, he 
knows how to handle her!” 

Then the plane veered round and 
taxied back towards them. Then the 
pilot climbed out and came towards 
the homestead. A very tall man he 
was, and the arrogant swing of his 
arms seemed vaguely familiar to 
Shirley Cleland. 

Joe turned sharply to her. “Know 
There was shock on Joe’s face, and 
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Shirley felt the fear grow big. 
‘■Who?" 

“Wilder.” He said it tensely, like 
as if the name spelt his ruin. 

She studied the man’s angular fea- 
tures as he drew near. Yes, it was 
Wilder. The name spun around hi 
her head. It couldn’t be anyone 
worse than Wilder. He was the last 
person Joe wanted to see. He’d been 
a pilot in the same air-line as Joe 
had worked for. And at the trial 
he’d been the chief witness against 
Joe. Someone had talked to the air- 
line to get Joe his rap. And, though 
it never came out who the squealer 
was, Joe put two and two together. 
Wilder and he had never 'hit it; 
Wilder was the type who’d do any- 
thing for promotion. And after the 
trial, Wilder had been transferred 
from the small crate he’d been flying 
to the big Dakota of Joe’s. Last. Joe 
had heard of him, he’d left the air- 
line and was preparing to start a 
private line of some sort. 

Now. he stretched out his hand. 
“Hullo. Joe.” 

Joe took his hand. “Hullo, Frank.” 
Wilder put his dark eyes on Shirley 
and smiled. “And how’s Mrs. Cle- 
land liking station life?” 

There was a half-sneer behind the 
“Mrs. Cleland,” and Shirley felt her 
fear grow stronger. She knew Wilder 
well enough to know that he wouldn’t 
fly all the way out here on a social 
call. Wilder wasn’t that type. Any- 
thing he did, he did to benefit him- 
self. 

Joe gestured towards the kitchen. 
“Better take the weight off your legs 
over a cup of tea.” 

Wilder sat down and glanced 
around the kitchen, while Shirley 
bustled about getting tea and sand- 
wiches. 

An uneasy atmosphere pervaded 
the room. Joe rolled a cigarette and 


smoked nervously. Wilder sat re- 
laxed; his eyes playing whimsically 
around him. 

Shirley poured the tea. “Will you 
be staying the night, Mr. Wilder? We 
have a spare room if you wish to.’ 
He smiled, a tight half-smile. “No 
thanks. I'm only on a flying visit. 
I want to talk business with Joe 
here for a while, and then I’ll be off.” 
Joe said. “How did you learn we 
were here?” 

Wilder stirred sugar into his tea 
thoughtfully. 

“Us private air-liners get around, 
Joe.” 

He didn’t say more than that, and 
they knew he wouldn’t. That was 
the old Wilder. Self-centred and 
secretive of his own doings. 

“How’s the cattle-raising going, 
Joe?” he asked after a while. “More 
money in it than the air-line gave 
you, I guess?” 

“No.” Joe told him. “Up to date 
it’s been all work and little income. 
I’ve had to spend heavy on fencing 
and bores, besides stock.” Then he 
looked at Wilder straight. “But it’s 
still good to get away from people.” 
Wilder nodded. “I know, Joe.' A 
thing like that drives you away from 
civilisation.” 

Joe was quiet, and Wilder went on 
quickly: “You know, Joe, that was 
a damn shame. I reckon pilots have 
cashed in on smuggled goods plenty 
of times before; but you had to be 
the unlucky victim, and they held 
you up as an example. I hated 
having to witness, Joe. But you know 
how it is. They won’t let you hold 
out on them.” 

Joe Junior moaned softly in the 
next room and Shirley went in to 
him. Wilder looked surprised. “Weil, 
that's one thing I didn't know— that 
the Murchisons had a family.” 

Joe nodded “He’s four.’ 
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"Congratulations.” He returned his 
cup and saucer to the table and 
stood up to flip open a gold cigarette 
case. "Smoke. Joe.” 

"No, thanks.” Joe felt himself on 
edge. Wilder was being too nice. 
Something was in the wind. 

Shirley came back and Joe said, 
“How is he?” 

“His temperature’s up again, but 
I’ve got him off to sleep.” 

Joe looked back to Wilder. The 
waiting had lasted too long and he 
wanted to get it over whatever it was. 
“What was the business you wanted 
to talk over with me?’ 

Wilder smiled and sat forward in 
his chair. 

“Yes, I might as well come to it. 
Could you use a thousand quid, Joe?" 

Joe looked at him sharply. At the 
table, Shirley froze momentarily and 
weftt on taking up the dishes. They 
both knew. Wilder didn’t go around 
offering people a thousand unless he 
got a lot back in return. 

"I could use it all right,” Joe said 
at length. “But what’s it all about?” 

Wilder sat back smugly and told 
him. “You’ve probably heard I'm 
starting a private air-service, Joe." 

Joe nodded. 

“I’m going to run tourists from The 
Alice, out through Hermannsburg 
and Haast Bluff and up to The Gran- 
ites. I aim to land at Hermannsburg, 
Haast Bluff, and again here before 
going on to The Granites. I’ll have 
buses to connect with each strip to 
take the passengers on road tours to 
anything worth seeing.” He smiled. 
“I understand the tourists get quite 
a kick out of seeing your cattle 
station.” 

Shirley stopped washing up and 
stared at Wilder. 

Joe said, “Yes, they do. But this 
run you’re planning is practically 
the same as Small’s run; except that 
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THE FAIRYTALE OF 



Both employees and 
townspeople helped 
rebuild the boss’s 
factory. 


This true story recalls the time- 
worn aphorism, “When a man bites 
a dog . . . that’s news.” For it is a 
story of modern industrial relations 
in which there is no mention of 
strikes . . . quite the opposite, it tells 
how employees and townsfolk 
voluntarily rebuilt the boss’s fire- 
gutted factory. 

In the town of Scio, Ohio, in the 
pre-war days of 1933, Lewis P. Reese 
started a china-ware factory in a 
defunct pottery plant. He was a 
stranger to the town, for he came 
from West Virginia, but he was a 
likeable, knowledgeable, energetic 
person, and he soon built up a 
thriving business. 

This was the production of five 
cent china with which he aimed to 
corner a good share of the cheap 
china market, in those days dominated 
by the Japanese. So successful was 
he that in a few years he was the 
biggest producer of white china in the 
United States. 

But at Christmas time, 1947, 
Reese’s factory was burned down . . . 
and since he held no fire insurance, 
his successful career had apparently 
come to a sudden end. On the con- 
trary, it was the beginning of one of 
the most fantastic industrial stories 
ever told. 

Reese’s workers went out and 
cleaned up the debris! The townsfolk 
took up a collection to start rebuild- 
ing! Drastically scarce steel was 
secured by a delegation of citizens 
(Advertisement) 



going to the head office of the 
National Steel Corporation! Even the 
Pennsylvania Railroad entered the 
co-operative spirit of the j'ob by put- 
ting the steel on through trains, and 
then upsetting their schedules by stop- 
ping these trains at Scio for unload- 
ing! Five New York stores extended 
loans to be paid back over ten years 
in cups and saucers! His pottery 
workers learned construction work, 
and worked hard, even overtime, to 
accomplish reconstruction in record 
time! Women’s clubs served meals to 
the workers! And in 64 days the 
plant was re-opened and china-ware 
was again being produced! 

If ever there was an example of 
community endeavour turning in- 
dividual disaster into success, the 
story of Lewis P. Reese and his 
pottery plant is that. But every day, 
in a less dramatic form, the same 
thing is occurring here in Australia, 
thanks to Life Assurance. Fatherless 
homes are being protected, 'people are 
retiring in comfort, thanks to this 
great co-operative enterprise’, in which 
three million Australians are linked 
for mutual aid. Their savings are 
invested for the benefit of the whole 
community, too. And while helping 
the development of Australia they 
are also earning money which helps 
to provide welcome bonus additions 
to the sum for which each policy- 
holder is assured. The “fairy-tale” 
of Scio is repeated in our midst many 
times over every day of the year! 
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Small’s make this their terminus and 
don't go on to The Granites.” 
Wilder looked smug. “Exactly, Joe. 
And since the run isn’t big enough 
to hold two of us, I'll just have to 
cut Small's out.” . \ 

Joe knew then what was coming, 
and so did Shirley. And Shirley 
hoped Joe would have the courage to 

“I reckon,” Wilder went on, "that 
my better service, and the addition 
of The Granites on my run," he 
leaned forward; “and the sole right 
to use your strip, will cut Small’s 
trade so much that he’ll quit inside 
three months.” 

Wilder sat quiet then, looking at 
Joe. Joe looked at Shirley and saw 
the loathing in her eyes as she looked 
at Wilder. Small's Air Tours had 
been very good to them in their time 
up here. She looked at Joe, and 
her eyes said, “No, Joe. Not for two 
thousand. Don’t do it.” 

Wilder spread his hands. “Business, 
Joe. Purely business.” 

Joe nodded, and for a moment 
Shirley thought he was going to 
agree. Then he said. “Isn’t bribery 
the proper name for it, Wilder." 

Wilder gestured impatiently. “Look, 
Joe, I don't let sentiment cramp mo. 
And if you’re wise you won't either. 
I’m making you a good offer, that 
you can only gain from by accepting. 
What do you say?” 

Joe thought about Dick Small. 
About the times he’d given free lifts 
to Shirley into Alice. About the 
hundred favours he’d done for Joe 
Cleland, so .-that Joe would be saved 
long trips. Dick Small was genuine 
right through. 

Joe shook his head. “No, I won't 
do it." 

"Of course not,” Shirley cut in hap- 
pily. "It’s not a fair thing by Dick." 

Wilder’s face reddened a little, and 
he wasn't doing much smiling. “I’ll 
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One of the remarkable features 
of Consul is a new, surprising 
smoothness of ride. It is not 
just the effects of bumps and 
ruts being eased — road shocks 
are absorbed by Consul’s unique 
suspension. Contributing to this 
road-levelling feeling are centre- 


slung seating for cradled comfort 
for 5-6 passengers and the extra 
stable safety of the car’s low- 
centre of gravity. 
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make it fifteen hundred, Joe," he 

Joe shook his head again. “You’ve 
got me wrong, Wilder. It’s not the 
money I’m thinking about— it’s the 
principle of the thing.” 

“You're crazy!” Wilder snapped. 
"Think what you could do with the 
dough. You admitted yourself that 
you’re scratching to make ends meet 

“I’ll get by,” Joe said. 

“But why not make it easier for 
yourself?” 

“Because I think it's a dirty move.” 

Wilder’s face went bright red and 
he stood up. 

“So its a dirty move is it, Joe? Is 
it as dirty as smuggling?” 

Shirley spun around. This was 
what she had been dreading. But it 
had to come some time and now she 
was glad. 

The word itself had conquered Joe. 
He sat slumped in his chair; he was 
silent and staring white-faced at the 
floor. She wanted to shout her de- 
fiance at Wilder, to tell him how low 
he. was. But she knew this was Joe's 
affair. She knew Joe must handle it 
himself. 

“Well,” said the triumphant voice 
of Wilder. “Do you co-operate or 
do I tell The Territory who Mr. 
Murchison is? News flies up here, 
you know, Joe, and The Territorians 
don’t like gaol birds. Do you think 
this guy Dick Small would still be 
your friend if he knew your record? 
You cooked your own goose long ago, 
Joe. Why turn down good money?" 

Joe just sat and looked at him, and 
Shirley knew that was all he could 
do. She knew he was fighting to 
find tlie courage to answer him like 
a man. But she knew, too, that he 
wouldn’t find it. 

Wilder sat down again, and became 
his old complacent self. “Look, Joe, 
I don’t want to be tough on you, 
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mate. Just be sensible.” 

Inside the next room, Joe Junior 
began to cry. Shirley left the room, 
and Wilder went on talking persuas- 
ively to Joe. Then Shirley called, 
"Joe. Here, quick!” 

Joe Junior was obviously in pain. 
He was vomiting and perspiring 
under continuous high and low tem- 

Joe glanced at his watch. “It's just 
on five now. I'll get Alice on the 
transmitter.” 

He came back into the kitchen and 
flicked on the transmitter. 

Wilder said, “What’s up— the kid 
sick?" 

Joe nodded and twirled knobs. 
Wilder and his proposal were tem- 
porarily forgotten now as static burst 
into the room, and the cries of the 
sick boy continued. 

Joe listened to the operator, call- 
ing all code stations, including his 
own, on the line. “Will any of those 
stations with sickness calls please call 
back,” said the operator. 

Joe began calling slowly and plainly 
into the blur of static. “Emu Plains, 
Emu Plains, Emu Plains.” 

The base came back: “I heard Emu 
Plains. Go ahead Emu Plains.” 

Joe read the boy’s symptoms. The 
operator read it back for re-checking, 
and told Joe the diagnosis would be 
ready shortly. 

While they waited, Shirley looked 
at her husband. Did this mean the 
end of the Clelands and of worry 
and uncertainty She hoped so, but 
she did not think Joe thought that 

Five minutes later, it came. “Alice 
Springs Flying Doctor Base calling 
Emu Plains. Are you listening, Emu 
Plains?" 

“Emu Plains to Alice Springs. I 
heard you, Alice Springs. Go ahead. 
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“Your son appears to be suffering 
from acute appendicitis: and an 

operation may be necessary as soon 
as possible. Both the doctors are 
away on separate emergency cases, 
and they will not be able to fly to 
you for several hours. There is 
still one doctor at the base; but there 
is no plane for him to come. As the 
child may be in danger if not treated 
quickly, we advise you to bring the 
child in as quicky as possible. Can 
you do this?” 

Behind him, Joe heard his wife 
gasp: “The car, Joe. It’s cracked 
up!” 

Joe stared at her. White-faced, 
they looked at each other. Then their 
thoughts were the same and they 
looked at Wilder. 

He sat perfectly composed, with a 
half-smile on his face. “Sure, Joe,” 
he said. “I’ll fly him in. Just give 
me your word on the strip proposal 
and we’ll kick off right away.” 

Shirley stared at him in horror. 
He was blackmailing with a child’s 
life at stake. She looked at Joe and 
saw the beaten look. “You’ve got 
to do it, Joe,” she said. “It might 
mean Junior’s life.’’ 

Joe’s face set suddenly hard and he 
turned quickly back to the trans- 
mitter. “Emu Plains to Alice Springs." 
And his voice was shaky. 

’“I will fly my son in by plane im- 
mediately.” He paused. Wilder 
smiled. Joe went on. and as he 
spoke now, confidence seemed to grow 
in his voice. “There is a plane here 
at the station, and I can fly it. I 
am Joe Murchison, the pilot who 
was blacklisted and gaoled for a 


He flipped the switch and turned 
to ’face the shocked silence of the 
room. “Thirty-five receiving stations 
heard that,” he told Wilder. “And I 
don’t care. I wouldn’t go into a deal 
with you Wilder for all the money in 
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the world. The smuggling was a 
mistake I made and finished with. 
I made another one in becoming some- 
one I wasn't. You'll never know how 
glad I am you turned up today and 
set this thing straight.” 

Wilder sat speechless, a look of 
bewilderment on his face. Joe 
grabbed up his coat. “Come on. Shirl, 
you’re coming, too. Get Junior up 
and we’ll go. 

“I’ve run away from the past too 
long,” Joe said evenly. “And I’d 
’ | sooner face it than have it catch up 
with me through a blackmailer.” 
Wilder came towards him menac- 
ingly. “You’re an honest poor sucker, 
aren’t you. Joe? But what makes 
you think you can have my plane?” 
"This." said Joe, and drove his left 
| into Wilder’s belly. And as Wilder 
. doubled up, he smashed his right 
flush to the jaw. Wilder collapsed in 
an ugly heap on the floor. 

I “Joe!” Shirley stood holding the 
boy in her arms at the bedroom door, 
j She had a frightened look about her 
’ like she’d just seen her husband go 

[ Joe jerked open the door. “Come 


She moved towards him and 
stopped; looking down scared-like at 
Wilder. “What about him. Joe?” 

“He’ll .keep till we get back.” 

Then he was striding towards the 
strip, with the boy in his arms, and 
his wife was battling to keep up with 

In the seat of .the plane, he glanced 
around the spotless interior. Shirley 
sat quiet. She still seemed scared of 

“Know something, Shirl’?” 

“What?” 

“It feels great to be Joe Murch- 

She felt her heart leap and she 
touched his arm. “Yes, Joe. And 
it feels great to be his wife.” 

Joe Junior whimpered and started 
to cry, and Shirley looked alarmed. 

Joe only grinned. “Don’t worry 
about him. He’ll be in the doc’s 
hands in an hour.” Then the plane 
was roaring and taxi-ing down the 
strip. Then, under the expert touch 
of Joe Murchison, it was running and 
lifting gracefully. Joe Murchison 
was flying to meet his past; and 
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DEMON DRINK . . . 

Teetotallers, someone once said, are 
sufferers from Malicious Abstemia. 
Nobody can be cited as a better ex- 
ample of the effects of this complaint 
than Mrs. Carry A. Nation, a valiant, 
six-foot, 13-stone megalomaniac who 
devoted the best part of a lifetime 
to preserving the United States from 
benighted .besottedness. For further 
details of this rabid alcohol hater, 
turn to page 4. Melbourne Thomas 
there presents a full and interesting 
account of her wild goings-on with 
a hatchet as she attempted to “save 
all the poor sots from a drunkards' 
hell.” 

FIGHTING GENERAL . . . 

Dashing, golden-haired George 
Armstrong Custer is now an Ameri- 
can legend. A major-general at 25, 
he was a wild, daredevil soldier and 
the greatest Indian fighter of his time. 
At the famous Battle of the Little Big 
Horn on June 25, 1876, he went to his 
death in an heroic stand to the last 
man by a tiny force of U.S. Cavalry 
against milling thousands of scream- 
ing Sioux, The battle itself is of little 
historical significance, but in the 
annals of the American frontier it 
stands in “hallowed immortality.” 
Nevertheless, many features of “Cus- 
ter’s Last Stand” are shrouded in 
mystery. Why, for example, was the 
general the only man not scalped by 
the victorious redskins? N. A. Mc- 
Millan, on page 12, gives you what is 
probably the true explanation. 



GANG RULE . . . 


Damon Mills is back in CAVAL- 
CADE this month with “The Mur- 
derer and the Red Head,” on page 20. 

It is a chilling summing-up of the 
career of Leonard Scarnici, a gun- 
crazy desperado who left a crimson 
trail behind him as he bulldozed his 
way to the top of New York’s under- * 
world in the early 1930’s. 

THANKS . . . 

“Sleepy Isle of Horror” (page 56) 
is a fine Lester Way story of the 
misadventures that befell the whaler 
Triton when she put into Sydenham’s 
Island in the Kingsmill Group one 
day in 1848. For its authenticity both 
lie and CAVALCADE are indebted to 
the U.S. Information Office in Syd- 
ney, which went to great trouble to 
obtain photostatic evidence concern- 
ing the massacre from the archives 
of the U.S. Consulate at Tahiti. 

NEXT MONTH . . . 

You can look forward to another 
full and varied fare in CAVALCADE. 
In the fact section we recommend 
"The Lady Had Claws,” by Cedric 
Mentiplay (a connoisseur’s summing 
up of the Mediterranean- type femme) ; 
“Wedding Habits Can be Weird” and 
“Floods Were Floods in ’93.” Fiction 
includes more “different” yarns by 
Wal Watkins and Paul Graham and 
a neat C. E. Sayers study of a two- 
timing Chinese belle with a yen for 
priceless jade. 
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FEARLESS BOOK ON LIFE 

Read It For 10 Days - — On Approval! 

THIS book Is a fearless, ringing challenge to 
prudery and Ignorance. It contains the fruits 
of a life-long study of one of the biggest problems 
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